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Preface 


John Brown phoned me and asked if I would meet him to discuss the possibility of 
me editing a book on Australian Pacific relations. In his office in the Commission 
for World Mission offices in Clarence Street, Sydney, he outlined the proposal. 
The Commission sought to publish a book, to be written primarily by Pacific 
Islanders, that provided up-to-date information about the Pacific and in particular 
about how Christians in the Pacific were seeing issues. 

I accepted the task of editing the book only because a great deal of 
important basic work had already been done by John Garrett and friends in Suva, 
Fiji. Though I have worked much on issues of social, economic, cultural and 
religious development, especially as these affect Australia and the Third World, 
my concerns had been concentrated around Asia. During the last 20 years I had 
been in the Pacific on only three occasions, which was just enough to show how 
great my ignorance was. John Garrett, who had lived in the Pacific for much of 
that time, had suggested the names of possible contributors to this book and topics 
on which they might write. With this list and John Brown’s knowledge of people 
and issues we were quickly able to develop an outline of a book. 

Not all whom we invited to write were able to do so, but I was oveijoyed at 
the response we received and at the quality of the material. 

There were and still are many gaps, but it was never our intention to provide 
a comprehensive commentary on the South Pacific’s twenty national groups. 
What I hope we have been granted, through the capacities of our forty 
contributors, is some key information on the South Pacific today and above all 
else the feel of values, attitudes and beliefs among Pacific people. The 
deliberately few Australian contributors tell what certain important issues — 
economic dependence and tourism, for example — look like from the Australian 
end. 

Throughout its preparation a key role was played by Maureen Lewis, who 
handled correspondence with contributors and maintained a keen eye over the 
whole project with a grace and alertness that eased my task. 

I hope you find TIDES OF CHANGE easy and exciting to read, for 
throughout the editing I have come to respect and delight in the human and 
spiritual insights of the writers and have gained a new awareness of the problems 
and potentials of Australian Pacific relationships. 

Hopefully, some of that is communicated in what follows. 

Vaughan Hinton 
Sydney 1981 
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Our churches have long and close ties with the South Pacific dating back 160 
years to the time when the first missionaries went to preach the Gospel in the 
Pacific. These missionary relationships, which have developed now into church- 
to-church relations, have also been one of the principal strands in the many 
relationships that have developed between the Australian and Pacific peoples. 
But the number and variety of relationships between our peoples has increased 
greatly in the last two decades through trade, investment in the Pacific, tourism, 
and migration. These developments have not always increased understanding or 
promoted the interests equally of all of the peoples concerned. Pacific peoples 
point to an apparent lack of knowledge of, interest in and commitment to the 
Pacific in Australian policies. 

The coming of the Uniting Church has brought the need for each of the 
denominational groups who entered union to become aware of the churches in the 
Pacific to which other partners in the Uniting Church formerly related. 
Presbyterians, for instance, were formerly related to the Presbyterian Church of 
the New Hebrides, but knew little of the Methodist Churches. There are many 
gaps to fill, and new commitments to be developed. 

In order to introduce the whole spectrum of relationships which the Uniting 
Church has through its Assembly Commission for World Mission, the 
Commission has arranged with The Joint Board of Christian Education that their 
resources for educational ministry and the publications of the Commission will 
focus in one year on the Pacific, in the next year on Asia and in the third year on 
Australia and New Zealand. In 1982 the focus will be on the Pacific. 

The Commission and The Joint Board decided therefore to publish a 
resource and study book on the Pacific to provide background for the focus on the 
Pacific in 1982. It is our hope that this focus will encourage renewed interest in 
the Pacific, the Pacific churches, and new commitment to the relationship 
between our churches and peoples. 

Written primarily for the Uniting Church, we hope that other readers will 
also find the material useful and stimulating, and be able to translate it readily so 
that it has relevance for people of other Christian traditions in both Australia and 
New Zealand, and also for people not related to the churches at all. 

John P. Brown, 

General Secretary, 

Commission for World Mission 
Uniting Church in Australia 

3rd March, 1981 
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PART ONE 


THE WAY 
THINGS WERE 





Part One: The Way Things Were 

C.F. Gribble 


How things have changed 

For 1000 years the peoples of the Pacific Islands were unknown to the rest of the 
world. After their great migrations from other lands, probably in Asia, they had 
settled on the coral atolls and islands. Until the age of European exploration 
knowledge of their existence remained their secret. The age of discovery was 
quickly followed by the age of colonial expansion and in the 19th century 
European colonial powers virtually took possession of the Pacific in the interests 
of trade and economic returns. 

But it was not only governments who read the journals of Cook and others. 
The Christian church in the West saw the chance to proclaim the gospel in lands 
and among people untouched. The 19th century saw the greatest expansion of 
Christianity ever undertaken. More people were won for Christ in that century 
than in the whole history of Christendom. And nowhere was the extension of 
Christianity more spectacular than throughout the Pacific. Evangelical move¬ 
ments within the European churches inspired missionary vision and congregations 
could sing, as never before, ‘Thy sovereign grace to all extends immense and 
unconfmed, from age to age it never ends, it reaches all mankind’. 

By the mid-19th century the peoples of the Pacific had been converted to 
the Christian faith. In the long story of missionary outreach, some of the greatest 
chapters of courage, sacrifice, suffering and death are to be found in the pages that 
tell of the men and women who laid the foundations of the church in the Pacific. 
They preached the Word. They carried out a ministry of teaching and healing. 
The first hospitals stood beside or close to the village churches and education was 
closely linked to them. 

This missionary work by overseas churches established long and close 
relationships between these churches and the Pacific. In an age of great transition 
— as the foundations of the older animistic religions shook and the people stood at 
the mercy of the traders, whalers, sealers, sandalwood gatherers and escaped 
convicts — the missionaries living close to the people were often their chief 
protectors against the greed and cunning of other Europeans. 

From such a close, protective relationship, feelings of dependence grew. 
Missionaries became the leaders in every branch of the church’s work on the local 
scene. Behind them, unseen, were the leaders in the home churches, the people 
who sent the missionaries, raised the money, built the ships. Mission boards, 
committees, orders and societies watched carefully the work of the churches 
overseas. Crucial decisions regarding structure and administration in the P^ciffc 
were mad e in the offices ol the Western churches. This was the general pattern of 
miisionarr' wofk ih th e ’ Pacific lrTaH the ChristimT traditions. lt remained 
uncK!^ 100 yearsT" - 

The growth of the ecumenical movem e n t foli a t ing World War II saw the 
first significant trend against attitudes of dependence, authority, bureaucracy and 
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centralised power. Sweeping changes came to the churches. In the Pacific, the 
war had forced open the doors of almost every Pacific island. The quiet, peaceful, 
sheltered life of the people was shattered, never to return. Where ships used to call 
once a month, planes flew weekly if not daily. Newspapers, transistors, glossy 
magazines appeared on the store shelves previously reserved for soap, kerosene 
and cloth. New island radio stations brought news of the world daily into the 
homes. Tourist ships began regular calls carrying people with money for the 
islands’ simple, often beleaguered economies. And with them came alcohol, 
prostitution and the cheapening of cultural elements that had been honoured and 
sanctified for so long. 

In the churches of the Pacific, the- coming together of different denomin a-^ 
tions has been one of the grea t chan ges. Fo r 100 years we worked separately. Our " 
missions brought dependence and denominationalism. Now, as Pacific churches 
plan and work together more and more closely, the biblical teaching that we 
should be members one of another gains force. And the home churches in the 
Western world have now put the future of the Pacific churches firmly in the hands 
of the Pacific peoples. Every Pacific church related to the Uniting Church is led 
and administered by Pacific Island leaders. The same is true of most other 
churches, too. Pacific churches plan together through the Pacific Conference of 
Churches. Their clergy train together at the Pacific Theological College in Suva. 
Australians who go to the Pacific to serve the churches there are usually trained 
together. 

Perhaps the greatest thing for the Australian church to remember is that in 
this new age of freedom and independence the Pacific churches keep saying, ‘We 
don’t depend now on your money or your missionaries, but we more than ever 
seek your friendship and all that it implies’. 
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Sione Latukefu 

The Christian presence- 
plus and minus 

The presence of Christianity in the Pacific cannot be considered in isolation for it 
has been an integral part of the general European encroachment throughout the 
area. The first attempt to Christianise Pacific Islanders came with the European 
exploratory voyages through the region in the 16 th century. Principal among 
these were expeditions by Spain and Portugal, then at the height of their power. 
These nations were Roman Catholic and church-state relations were close. The 
voyagers’ objectives were to discover new lands, establish colonies and convert 
the inhabitants to Christianity. The exploratory teams included priests. 

Initial attempts at settlement were a failure. Ill health plagued the voyagers 
and the hostility of the islanders repelled them. However, a Roman Catholic 
mission was established in the Marianas, Micronesia. The power of Spain and 
Portugal declined, but the Protestant nations of Britain, Holland and Denmark 
emerged as world powers. The Dutch, in particular, were ruthless in their 
determination to destroy the Catholic influence of their former masters. 
Protestant interest in missionary work during the 17 th and 18th centuries focused 
on the colonies settled by their own nationals and was mainly directed towards 
these nationals. Missionary work among the natives of these colonies was carried 
out mainly for economic reasons in the interests of the colonisers. The taming of 
native populations through conversion to Christianity was seen as necessary for 
the peaceful progress of commerce. 

Interest in missionary work among non-Europeans for the sake of these 
non-Europeans did not begin until the evangelical revival in England in the 18th 
century. This movement, led by the Wesleys and Whitfield, began within the 
Church of England and soon spread to the dissenting churches. It was responsible 
for the growth of missionary agencies such as the Baptist Missionary Society 
(1792), the London Missionary Society (initially inter-denominational but later 
mainly Congregational, 1795), the Church Missionary Society (Church of 
England, 1799), the British and Foreign Bible Society (1804) and the Wesleyan 
Missionary Society (1814). In the U.S.A. the American Board of Com¬ 
missioners for Foreign Missions (mainly Congregational) was established in 
1810. Similar missionary agencies sprang up in Germany, Switzerland, 
Denmark, France and Sweden. Those mentioned above were the ones most 
interested in the Pacific at the end of the 18th century and early in the 19th. 
fx The L.M. S. began work in Tahiti, Tonga and the Marquesas in 1799, the 
C.M.S. in New Zealand in 1814, the Wesleyan Missionary Society in New 
Zealand and Tonga in 1822 and the American Board in Hawaii in 1820. Later 
these groups extended their activities to other islands in Polynesia, Melanesia and 
Micronesia. From Tahiti the L.M. S. moved to the Cook Islands in 1821, Samoa 
in 1830, New Hebrides in 1839, Gilbert and Ellice Is. in 1871 and the Torres 
Strait Islands and British New Guinea (later Papua) in 1872. The Presbyterians 
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took over the work in the New Hebrides in 1848. The Wesleyan society extended 
its work to Fiji and Samoa in 1835, New Guinea in 1875, British New Guinea in 
1891 and the Solomon Is. in 1902. The Melanesian Mission (Church of England) 
began work in the northern New Hebrides and the Solomon Is. in 1847. The 
American Board extended its work to parts of Micronesia in 1852 and the Gilbert 
and Ellice group in 1857. 

Meanwhile, during the 19th century, missionary interest was revived in the 
Roman Catholic Church, coinciding with a general improvement in the vitality of 
the Church and the rise of nationalism in France. Though the French government 
was strongly anti-clerical at home, it was anxious to use the French priests in the 
Pacific for its political ends. In 1829, Pope Gregory XVI divided the prefecture of 
the South Seas into two. Eastern Oceania — Hawaii, Tahiti, the Marquesas and 
other eastern Pacific islands — was confined to the Picpus Fathers, who had 
begun work in Hawaii in 1825. Western Oceania — the area from the Cook 
Islands to New Zealand — was later confided to Bishop Pompallier in 1835. He 
chose his priests from the Society of Mary. They left for the Pacific on Christmas 
Day 1836 and in the following year, began missions in Wallis and Futuna, in 
N.Z. in 1842, and in Fiji in 1844. In that year a diocese of Melanesia was created 
comprising the Solomon Islands and New Guinea. Earlier, in 1843, a mission 
was begun in New Caledonia. 

Christian missionaries — of whatever denomination — had two general - 
aims for their activities in the Pacific. First was to convert the Pacific Islanders to 
Christianity according to their particular doctrinal beliefs. Second was to civilise 
them according to the life-style and values which their nationals regarded as the 
mark of civilisation. 

Already, before the real impact of the missions in the 19th and 20th 
centuries, Pacific peoples had learned to value and covet European wealth, 
technology and power. European power had already affected the social, 
economic and political systems of the area and had led many leaders to question 
traditional cosmology which was incapable of explaining the rapid change 
alreadv under wav. The m issionaries offered an alternative cosmology which the 
people found much more satisfactory. It did however take much longefttrrmdEF" 
stand, appreciate and accept. New concepts of God, of human beings, of social 
relationships, of crime and of life hereafter were expounded. Most of these were 
contrary to the traditional ones. Customs and traditions incompatible wjth the 
new cosmology were discouraged or banned. Cannibalism, human sa crifice, 
infanticide, widow strangling, factional warfare^ the killing and~talung of 
possessions by superiors, all these found no place in the new order. At tempts were 
made jo replace fear, hatred a nd revenge ^whichjiominated manyJraditiotTaf 
orders — withrpeaceTlove^angTo r^v^iesa^, 

To make their work effective, missionaries le arned vernacular languages ^ 
and reduced them to writing. The Bible was translated in these languages.'Schools 
focused on literacy in the interests of Bible study as well as of general 
communication. Arithmetic, domestic arts and‘character’ training were included 
in the curriculum. Curricula were constantly revised and improved to meet the 
changing needs and aspirations of the people. As the colonial administrations 
undertook new economic and political ventures, the language of the colonial 
power was added to the syllabus. Specialised training institutions were created. 
This was part of the civilising work of the missions. In Melanesia before World 
War II, for example, the colonial powers concentrated on pacification and law 
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and order. The missions were responsible for education and health services. As a 
result the leaders throughout the Pacific today have either been trained in a 
mission education institution or come from families with very strong mission 
backgrounds. 

During the 19th and 20th centuries, one of the most serious problems for 
Pacific people were depopulation. Europeans — including missionaries — 
introduced new diseases, to which there was no natural immunity. Thousands 
died from what, in Europe, are ‘simple’ diseases and venereal disease affected the 
fertility of women. The introduction of guns in traditional warfare, particularly in 
Polynesia, accelerated depopulation. Many Europeans belfeved that Pacific 
Islanders would die out completely. Some deliberately introduced communicable 
diseases to accelerate the process. Missionaries, almost alone, fought to alleviate 
this situation. 

Part of their civilising influence was the creation of modern central 
governments and the rule of law. Clearly they did not establish such governments 
themselves. But they played important parts assisting newly converted Pacific 
leaders to do so, particularly in devising codes of laws and constitutions. Initially, 
missionaries favoured indigenous, independent governments, but when these 
proved helpless in the face of strong international rivalry and the scramble for 
colonies, they changed their minds, favouring colonialism by their respective 
countries. There was therefore a close co-operation between colonial administ¬ 
rators and missionaries. Missionaries, however, tended to champion the interests 
of islanders where their rights or interests were blatantly ignored. There are 
outstanding cases of French priests in New Caledonia and Australian Methodists 
in the Solomon Islands doing just this. 

X Not missionary influence was for the good. Particularly in the early 
stages of their work, many, especially the Protestants, were ill-prepared for their 
work. They identified Christianity with their own national culture and regarded 
all cultural differences as heathen and therefore evil and needing elimination. 
This resulted in destruction of some innocent and some valuable aspects of 
Pacific cultures. They also brought with them their traditional religious rivalries 
and enmities. Able and intelligent Pacific Islanders were quick to exploit this for 
their own ends. Often there were bitter religio-political wars in the islands, 
inflicting hardship and misery on the people. This situation has much improved in 
the last two decades, but it was for a long time an ugly, uncharitable and 
unchristian chapter in the history of the Pacific. 

With all its weaknesses and limitations, the Christian presence in the 
Pacific has contributed significantly to the development of the Pacific, 
particularly up to World War II. From then, the moves towards independence 
brought more serious efforts by colonial powers to take over education, health and 
welfare services. Gradually the missions have been losing their monopoly in these 
important spheres. Gradually also the missions have been transformed into 
indigenous, independent, national churches and conscious attempts have been 
made to indigenise Christianity. Secular education, materialism and religious 
scepticism are gaining a strong foothold in the Pacific, presenting Christianity 
with the most severe and subtle challenge it has — or is ever likely to have — in the 
area. 
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Douglas Walkden Brown 


A missionary in politics 

World War II was over. Three and a half years in the RAAF had ended. I was in 
civvy street with rather a mundane job. The old interest in overseas missions was 
rekindled by reading again those fascinating accounts by Stanley Jones, J. W. 
Burton, Thomas Williams and others. Working for an agricultural machinery 
firm was really not the answer. Couldn’t I use my rather scant agricultural training 
and experience in one of those far-away places? I didn’t have to wrestle with a 
decision. A good old-fashioned call came my way and about the same time I met a 
very attractive undergraduate who ultimately shared my work. I offered for 
agricultural mission work in India or the Pacific. 

June 1947 found me in Fiji to take up appointment as Principal of Navuso 
Agricultural School: 30 Fijian students and 840 acres of neglected and under¬ 
developed property. Did the mission board really think I could do the job? What a 
challenge! And what fun for a 25-year-old son of a parsonage with a couple of 
years of agricultural training, a little practical farm experience and a period as an 
RAAF ground instructor as background. But I had never taught school in my life. 

I was fortunate to have men like Stan Cowled, Cecil Gribble, J. W. Burton 
and R. A. Derrick to turn to for advice. The church, both in Fiji and in Australia, 
gave me every encouragement. The staff and students of the school showed great 
patience as I grappled to learn their language. There was kindness and help from 
the mission staff, from government and Colonial Sugar Refinery officers and their 
families. However I soon had brushes with officialdom; for instance, with the 
colonial civil servants who had no understanding of the impatience of a young 
man who didn’t want to wait for a vet to inject his sick animal with the new 
wonder drug, penicillin. 

A couple of years went by. Development was slow. What was expected of 
one when there was just one pair of bullocks, a horse and a plough to work with. 
And above material things, we needed interest With the exception of a few 
personal friends, no senior person in government had shown interest in this, the 
only agricultural school in Fiji. I found it difficult to understand. Help arrived in 
the form of Harold Gatty, who had flown with Kingsford Smith and was now a 
member of the Fiji Legislative Council. He came. He understood what we were 
trying to do. He was annoyed, perhaps embarrassed, that in three years no head of 
agriculture or education had visited us. Ten days later the Director of Education, 
an Englishman, paid us a visit He showed great interest in what I told him we 
were trying to do. But when I asked him to have a look round the school he said, as 
he sat back in our only easy chair, ‘I can see perfectly well from here, old chap’. I 
was glad but sad. Glad he had come but sad he did not want to see the state of our 
muddy roads, the old and rickety school buildings, our carefully tended gardens, 
our sugar and banana plantations. But his visit started something. Soon we were 
visited by the Director of Agriculture and others. It was my first lesson in the 
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power of politics. It had taken Harold Gatty to move these people in high places. 
But at last the school was on the map. Others came to see this Methodist 
Agricultural School which was coming to life again after the war years. 

It was the mighty hurricane of January 1952 which clinched the deal for 
Navuso. The raging cyclone attacked south-east Viti Levu with demonic fury. 
The wind gauges broke at 180 m.p.h. Our crops and poultry went first Then the 
sheds, dormitories and houses were flattened. We were left with the school 
building, church, our home and two other houses. My wife Barbara, eight months’ 
pregnant and with a two-year-old daughter, took the destruction in her stride. We 
thanked God that students and staff were unscathed. We were knocked. We were 
thrashed. But not beaten. Staff and students rallied. Borrowed tents went up in the 
red mud. Cows were milked. Pigs and calves were fed. The remains of the garden 
were tended. But longer term, what was to be done? Closing down was ‘realistic’ 
but unacceptable. The church in Australia and New Zealand earmarked $ 10,500 
from its hurricane appeal for rehabilitation of Navuso. At last we set about 
building new dormitories, of timber and iron with timber floors instead of reed 
walls and bamboo floors. More cane was planted. Bananas flourished. The 
student intake went up. The hurricane of 1952 had blown away many eyesores, 
many doubts and misgivings. 

We knew that for Navuso to do what was needed in Fiji it must have new 
school buildings, dairies and staff housing. Gradually the new buildings went up 
with money from the church. By now I shamelessly cultivated everyone I could in 
the government and the private sector. There was growing recognition that if 
agriculture was to go ahead, so must agricultural education. At the end of 1954, 
after several official visits to the school, the government gave $200,000 for more 
farm buildings, a hall, new school and staff housing. As the fifties sped by the 
student body increased to 180 full-time boarders. And the farm emphasis was 
changing with the C. S.R. decision to close the local sugar mill. Banana crops were 
increased and new crops introduced. Stud jerseys from New Zealand and 
Australia offered a new basis for dairying. The poultry section was enlarged. 
British aid brought us electricity, water and roads and eventually a ferry across 
the Waimanu river so that after 13 years of using small boats we could actually 
drive all the way out. 

For some time it had been my privilege to serve on several boards and 
committees. I was initiated into the intricacies of colonial government. But I was 
worried. We were training students as farmers, but far too many ended up in the 
police force or the tourist industry rather than returning to the land. This was 
because of the lack of capital and the difficulty of getting title to land. It was this 
that later caused me to change direction. 

At the end of 1960 ill health forced me to leave Navuso for something less 
strenuous. In 19611 started a small farm two miles away, but I continued to serve 
on boards and committees. In 1963 friends talked me into standing, at short 
notice, for a political position. I light-heartedly went into a fast and furious 
campaign for the local European seat I lost by a mere 13 votes. From 1964 to 
1966 I consolidated the farm and learned more and more of government. I did not 
much like what was being done under colonial agriculture development. And it 
was clear that things were not going to change with me standing on the sidelines. 

The 1966 elections were to introduce a large measure of self government to 
Fiji. I stood for a large multi-racial constituency with 50,000 voters and won with 
a majority of 20,000.1 was voted in by a rural community on a platform focused 
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on agriculture and education. I became Parliamentary Secretary to the Member 
responsible for natural resources — agriculture, forestry, fisheries, co-operatives, 
land, mines and geological surveys. Four months later the Member became 
leader of the government and Chief Minister. He is our present Prime Minister. 
And I took over the natural resources portfolio. This was when those years at 
Navuso on the farm and serving on boards and committees stood me in good 
stead. By 1972 I had shed parts of the portfolio, but agriculture, fisheries and 
forests stayed with me for eight and a half years, till my retirement. 

My success in the portfolio must be judged by others. Suffice it to say that 
marvellous opportunities came my way. I travelled to many countries learning 
how other people achieved their goals. My best moments were to see extra money 
voted for agriculture, for the start of the student farmer school at Navuso and the 
growth of the government farm institute into a sub-tertiary College of Agriculture. 
Founded were the Fiji pine scheme, the Rewa irrigated rice scheme, the fish 
cannery and the tuna fishing development. The government purchased the entire 
C.S.R. operation in Fiji. I shared the excitement of a nation emerging to full 
independence. None of this would have been possible to me without those 13 
mission years. 

God does work in mysterious ways. He leads, prods and pushes us to make 
the right decisions. Even to the extent of making it possible for a missionary to 
swing into politics! 
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David Wetherell 


Islanders have long been 
missionaries 

MISSIONARY EXPANSION in the South Pacific has long been linked with 
the fame of such 19 th century British heroes as John Williams, John G. Paton and 
William Cross. It comes as something of a surprise to learn that in large measure 
the spread of Christianity in the islands was actually the work of the Islanders 
themselves. From the 1820s, when Tahitian teachers of the London Missionary 
Society went to the Cook Islands and Tonga, the Pacific Island agency was 
indispensable to Protestant missionary expansion. Today, workers from other 
Pacific nations in various Island churches remind us that these churches were 
originally built up through the efforts of Island missionaries. In addition to those 
who travelled to Island groups other than their own, there are the great many who 
stayed at home as missionaries among their own people. 

In the chapel of the Pacific Theological College in Suva there is a roll of 
honour of Island missionaries. There, visitors may judge for themselves the scope 
of Island missionary endeavour, bearing in mind that the list is not complete. At 
present the total stands at some 1,100, including 82 Tongan teachers, 134 
Solomon Islanders, 177 Cook Islanders, 203 Samoans and 277 Fijians, in 
addition to smaller contingents from Hawaii, Niue, the Society and Loyalty 
Islands. The names of teachers’ wives are, in many cases, unavailable. From both 
oral and written sources, the message is clear most village people in the South 
Pacific first heard the gospel stories as they reclined on mats or squatted on the 
sand with other Pacific Islanders. 

A comprehensive history of Island missionaries has yet to be written, and 
the impact of Pacific Island teachers on Island cultures has not been studied in 
depth. This sketch touches on some general characteristics of three national 
groups of teachers, the Fijians, Samoans and Solomon Islanders who went to 
Papua New Guinea. 

The main spread of Christianity in the Pacific was from east to west. In the 
last quarter of the 19th century, the studies of such Methodist missionaries as 
Lorimer Fison and George Brown led them to believe the people of the South 
Pacific had a common origin; that they were all varying forms of one great 
Oceanic or ‘Polynesian’ race. Brown’s line of thought belonged essentially to the 
diffusionist school of anthropology. He envisaged Island missionaries from the 
eastern Pacific moving westwards as teachers among peoples of similar culture 
and outlook. Several groups of teachers seem to have been attracted by this 
approach, and it seems no accident that both Fijians and Samoans employed the 
imagery of the ‘common father’ to claim affinity with Melanesian converts. 

Methodists looked to physical toughness, moral consistency and practical 
usefulness in Fijian teachers, rather than to a high degree of academic prowess. 
Fijians, themselves the sons of warriors, seem to have listened to Brown’s 
occasional calls for volunteers with high excitement, suggesting their war-like 
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valour might be used in the service of God. The first party of Fijian teachers were 
also alerted to the missionary cause by the urging of the Tongan teacher Joeli 
Bulu, himself testimony to the spread of Christianity to Fiji from Tonga. The 
pioneer Fijian parties to New Britain (1875), British New Guinea or Papua 
(1891) and the Solomon Islands (1902) were each led personally by Brown. 
Though four teachers massacred in New Britain in 1878 were the only Fijians to 
die by violence, the danger and hardships all encountered were real and an aura of 
heroism hung over Fijian teachers in their homeland. Some were heroes by any 
standard. 

Fijian volunteers were usually prepared to accept as their own many 
customs of the people they came to convert They disdained a few village usages, 
such as the unceremonious way in which the dead were treated and kava was 
drunk, but in general they realised Papuan and Solomon Islands people were 
culturally not very distant from themselves. ‘We see their bodies, they are like 
Fijian bodies, faces like Fijians, they wear tapaf masi) cloth like Fijians... words 
similar to Fijian’, Poate Ratu, a teacher at Dobu in Papua (1891-1901) 
exclaimed. 

In a movement whose success related to mastery of language and thought 
forms, linguistic ability was of great importance. ^Undoubtedly in many cases, the 
Fijian’s capacity for vivid preaching outstripped that of the Europeans. Not only 
was public oratory a major subject at Protestant seminaries in that age of 
preaching, but it was a highly developed Polynesian art form. An address by 
Joape Narara to Papuans illustrates this facility in the play of words on a common 
article, the fishing net: 

You Dobuans make many kinds of nets... but none of them like 
this net which our Saviour speaks of in this parable. This is a 
draw net and it is like Taparoro (the church). The net is cast into 
the sea where there are fish . . . Listen! and learn! I tell you 
people of Dobu you are all in the gospel-net Some say ‘We’re 
not taparoro, we are outside of it (and) will have nothing to do 
with it’, but you cannot, the net has been cast, and you are in it. 

Between 1875 and 1935, the teachers lists from Fiji contained 40 names of 
volunteers to New Britain, 97 to Papua and 14 to the Solomon Islands. Since 
1960 further groups have worked in these areas and among the Aborigines of 
Northern Australia. The reliance of Methodist missions on Fiji reflected the good 
standing of Fijians in mission areas, but it had the result of slowing down 
experiments with indigenous leadership. There is no evidence that Fijian 
ministers and teachers’ authority was resented by village people in western 
Melanesia. The first Administrator of British New Guinea, Sir William 
MacGregor, described Fijians as the ‘best liked and most respected’ of all South 
Sea Island teachers. 

With few exceptions, Samoan and Tongan teachers did not mix on terms of 
social equality with Melanesians. This was undoubtedly due partly to an 
exalted view of the ministry. It may have stemmed, too, from racial assertiveness, 
developed further by imitating European example. The Samoan pastors, or 
faifeau Samoa , were pioneers of missionary extension, in Rotuma (1839), 
Vanuatu (1839), Niue (1J4Q), New Caledonia (1841), Tokelau and Tuvalu 
groups (c 1861-5), Kiribati (c 1870) and Papua (1883). In their own societies the 
Samoan pastors occupied a position of great influence. Though holding no title, 
thefaifeau Samoa were recognised as having social^tanding equivalent to that of 
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a chief or other high rank. The same was not usually the rule in the mission field. 
In many places the teachers met with a rough reception. In others they were 
treated with high respect. Samoan teachers in Melanesia were often puzzled by 
the lack of chiefs and the absence of deference, and so with haying to deal 
individually with villagers. The methods they adopted sometimes led to 
considerable criticism, particularly their methods of discipline. Some observers 
believed teachers needed more supervision. Nevertheless, the quiet conversion to 
Christianity of many communities in the western Pacific showed the teachers 
effectiveness. 

Like missionaries everywhere, the islanders took with them the prevailing 
values and virtues of their own society. Their faith, too, was tempered by the 
influence of European missionaries. S amoan s in Papua.after 1883 did whatthey- 
could to discourage night da ncing, and tended to disparage customs which 
cSflfliSjga with Samoan usage. Like other Polynesian teachers, they sometimes, 
destroyed art, wor ks and carvings. Ir Tthis could be recog nised the influence of a 
previous generation of European evangelical missionaries, rather than the 
Samoan way or fa’asamoa. 

The island teachers from Rarotonga, Samoa and Fiji originally received the 
gospel ( lotu ) from missionaries belonging to either the Calvinist or Antinomian 
schools within the Evangelical Revival. The largest training institute in Polynesia 
was the college at Malua, established about 12 miles from Apia on Upolu in 
1844. Instruction at Malua was in such subjects as scripture history, systematic 
theology and pastoral training, combined with courses on Roman Catholicism or 
‘Popery’ and natural philosophy. By the time the main bulk of volunteers began 
leaving for the missions in the west, the students had come under the influence of 
three tutors, Ge orge Turne r J ohn Marriot t and J. E. Ne welLwhose terms 
spanned the wKoleperiod fromT844~lo~1910. these veterans had served 
apprenticeships under their immediate predecessors in the South Seas, who in 
their turn had passed on the earlier teachings of the English Dissenting 
academies. Thus the Samoan missionaries put into practice a legacy of teaching 
preserved intact from early Victorian missionaries. 

It was generally agreed that in spite of their limitations the Samoans were 
the best teachers in the missions where they served. (An incidental effect of this 
was in calligraphy: many Samoans had passed their gift to Melanesian students, 
who became fine penmen.) The Samoans often remained for long periods, though 
sometimes debilitated by disease, some returning for second terms. Samoan 
w i ves _ whose influence often exceeded that of their husbands —contributed 
also to the gardening repertoire of Melanesian villagers. They added to the 
material culture by their weaving and cooking methods and by introducing new 
foodstuffs they altered dietary patterns in the homes. Both wives and husbands 
taught hymn singing, scripture and dancing: they Polynesian song and dance was 
one of the cultural legacies of thefaifeau Samoa in the western Pacific. 

The more weakly organised Anglican missions in the western Pacific were 
also influenced to an extent by Pacific island missionaries. Forty-five Melanesian 
teachers, most from the Solomon Islands with a few from Vanuatu, worked in the 
Anglican sphere in Papua. Their impact never approached that of the Polynesian 
teachers scattered in hundreds through evangelical missions. The Anglican 
Church having no missions in Polynesia, volunteers came from the recruited 
Melanesian labourers in Queensland. The archetypal Anglican missionary was 
young, unmarried, experienced in Australian sugar towns, and thoroughly 
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familiar with the ritual and sacramental character of the Anglo-Catholic 
movement By the time Melanesians began work in Papuan villages, their cultural 
background and outlook was therefore more cosmopolitan than that of their 
Polynesian contemporaries. 

The first Melanesian missionaries arrived in 1895 and the last were living in 
retirement in 1952. By this time a second stream of Solomon Islanders were 
entering the Highlands and islands of New Guinea with Bishop David Hand under 
the auspices of the Melanesian Brotherhood*. The first Melanesians told an 
audience in Brisbane they had learnt of the^oodness and love of God in Australia 
and ‘felt now they ought to tell others of those truths, and were going to New 
Guinea’. This, of course, was not the whole story. Melanesians assumed that 
since missionaries had status and respect in their own societies they too, would be 
accorded status if they became missionaries. The secular nature of missionary 
enthusiasm among Melanesians in Queensland cannot be overlooked. But if 
worldly motives were associated with spiritual goals, there seems also to have 
been a strong religious and sacrificial element among Melanesian candidates for 
the Anglican mission. Their response to the call to live in New Guinea ‘not for 
money or food, but to do God’s work, and then at last they would die’ cannot be 
understood in terms of secular status and salary alone. 

Melanesian teachers contrasted vividly with their Polynesian counterparts 
in the L.M. S. and Methodist missions. As pedagogues they were ill-equipped; but 
their knowledge of the Bible was often profound. The experience of these sugar 
workers recruited in Australia shaped a contribution very different from that of 
the Fijian and Samoan teachers sent forth by vigorous churches in the eastern 
Pacific. The Melanesian teachers often married village women and died where 
they had lived. There was no gulf in outlook between them and the people they 
came to convert. They showed how Christianity in the Pacific could be separated 
from the rigid cultural mould of some Polynesians on the one hand and the 
material affluence of Europeans on the other. 

Whether Polynesian or Melanesian in background, the teachers left an 
indelible mark on the beginnings of the Christian churches in the western Pacific. 
By the time indigenous Melanesians began to be ordained to the ministries of the 
churches in Papua and New Guinea before World War II, the vast majority of 
Christians in the western Pacific had never known a time when Pacific Island 
teachers had not been among them. In their understanding of the Bible, their 
singing and liturgies, and in aspects of their material culture, the Island teachers 
had become part of their whole scheme of things. 


♦The Melanesian Brotherhood was founded in 1926 by Ini Kopuria, a former policeman of 
Maravovo, Solomon Islands. It extended its work to New Britain in the mid 1930s and to mainland 
New Guinea after the Pacific War. 
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I Remember 

I remember 

along the sweeping Avatiu stream. 

I remember my brothers 
swimming in the wind, 
and hanging their laughter 
on guava trees, 

And my mother calling us 
in the evening. 

This morning I imagined 

their laughter echoing in my mind 

And I cried for a quiet comer 
to relive the past things we did. 

Maki Tongia 


A Heathen Speaks 

Churchy, churchy, change me. 
Ancestor spirit is my reality, 
l see Him in stones, 

I sec Him in trees, 
l see Him hi skulls. 

Churchy, churchy, show me 
The strange God. 

Where will I see Him ? 

Or would I touch Him? 
Where will l hear Him? 

O man, the strange God , 

TIjc God of joy, peace and love , 
He is in all our lives , 

Politics , economics. 

The strange God lives in all. 
He lives in you. 
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Part Two: Culture and Identity 


Vilsoni Tausie 

Creative expression 
and Pacific awareness 

The people of the Pacific are among the most artistically creative in 
The people of the Pacific are among the most artistically creative in the world. 
This can be seen in the areas of singing and music, dancing, drama, pottery, 
carving, sculpture and weaving. Although there are less than five million people 
within this area, there is a cultural diversity unique to the islands. There are more 
than 1000 different styles, dramas and stories, sculpture, pottery, painting, 
carving and weaving in an endless variety of styles and patterns. Oratory was 
always an important and valued form of expression and, since the introduction of 
writing, has been expanded to include prose and poetry. Sports and games were 
significant features in the island way of life. 

The creative aspects of a people’s culture are important for two reasons. 
First, culture gives one confidence and identity. A person without a culture is a 
person without a soul. Culture belongs only to a particular group — it is something 
its members can call their own. Even if others imitate it, the result will usually be 
second-rate. Culture is a means by which a particular group can assert itself and 
develop confidence. Second, cultural expression allows for greater fulfilment of 
the potential of everyone. It gives pleasure and personal enrichment. Anyone who 
has seen the cultural performances during Pacific Week at the University of the 
South Pacific will understand what I mean. One has only to look into the faces of 
the Kiribati dancers to realise the tremendous pleasure and enjoyment these 
people get out of performing. Dancing does not involve the hands and the legs 
alone, rather it involves the mind, the heart and the soul. And this is the beauty of 
it all. The gracefulness of the hand and the head movements, the skill and talent 
involved in the leg movements, and the swaying of the hips are all visible 
manifestations of an artistic and creative heritage. This is not limited to dancing: a 
finished mat, a tapa cloth, a canoe, or a well-designed fale give more satisfaction 
than most personally created subjects. 

Creative expression is becoming more and more important in the Pacific. 
As the islands people become independent and self-reliant, their languages and 
their cultures become more important in their attempt to rebuild their self-respect 
and confidence which has been undermined by the white man. This is apparent 
everywhere in the Pacific today. This does not mean recreating the exact ancient 
cultures, for culture is a changing thing. What emerges is a new pattern, based 
partly on traditional culture and partly on present experience and influence from 
other cultures. 

The new pattern is often referred to as ‘The Pacific Way ’, for among the 
diversity of cultures and art forms, there can be seen a common thread of 
‘Pacificness’. This is due to common origins and the borrowing of art forms within 
the Pacific Islands. Moreover, Pacific people face common problems and they 
have common aspirations. 
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Creative expression and Pacific awareness 

It has always been convenient for researchers to divide the Pacific into 
areas of Polynesia, Micronesia and Melanesia, and jealously guard an area as 
their particular research field. Although divisions are useful for large scale 
descriptions, they are often misleading. Where exactly the boundaries lie is a 
matter of criteria used, each shifting the boundaries depending on whether one 
uses strictly geographical, linguistic, genetic or various other aspects of culture. 
There is considerable overlapping. 

Polynesia includes the islands within the triangle formed by Hawaii in the 
north, New Zealand in the south and Easter Island in the east. Melanesia includes 
Fiji, New Caledonia, Vanuatu, Solomons and Papua New Guinea. Micronesia 
comprises Kiribati, Marshall Islands, Caroline Islands, Yap, Palau and the 
Marianas. 

In the islands of Polynesia, there is homogeneity in art. Motifs are generally 
derived from the human body and its adjuncts, and tend to reject the natural things 
surrounding people. Colour is used extensively in Melanesia — especially in 
Papua New Guinea, but rarely in Polynesia except in Hawaii — for feather 
cloaks, feather helmets and feather war gods. Feathers are widely used, 
especially in Tahiti and by the Maoris. But on the whole the wealth of fine woods 
in Polynesia and tattooing of the body satisfied the Polynesians for the majority of 
their best art. Common items within Polynesia are adzes, poi pounders (one of the 
most universal of all Polynesian implements), bowls, clubs, coconut-graters, 
headrests or wooden pillows (most common in western Polynesia), tapa cloth, 
fish hooks, spears and paddles. The most subtle Polynesian art form, the tattoo, 
could die easily. It is also found in Melanesia and Micronesia. 

Unlike Polynesia, in Melanesia there are wide differences in material 
culture and art forms. Vanuatu art links up with Central Polynesia. There we find 
only curiously shaped clubs, kava cups in the form of canoe hulls and double 
figurines carved from coral. For raw materials, the sculptors used wood or the 
lower part of tree fern trunks. Depiction of the human body is the most common 
theme, in New Caledonia, the parade axe is the most typical. There carvings, 
unlike Polynesia, are done in low relief. For Solomons art, representations offish 
or birds are common features. War clubs are beautifully decorated and often 
inlaid with mother of pearl and look more like ceremonial objects than weapons. 
Other common characteristics are the prevalence of seated or squatting figures 
and the frequent use of black for colouring. The basic styles are few in Papua New 
Guinea although the number of local variations is enormous. These range from 
many different types of pottery including painted and incised vessels, bowls, large 
jars and roof ornaments in the Sepik area to elaborately carved spears and 
wooden clubs in the Massian area. 

Micronesians depended on wood, stone, coral and shells plus the use of 
various fibres (pandanus, hibiscus, banana and coconut) in the creation of their 
basic material culture. Unlike Polynesia and Melanesia, there are no large rich 
islands. Life was hard and hence there was less time and fewer materials for arts 
and crafts. But this did not prevent the development of a highly complex social 
structure on the more densely populated islands. The stools, dishes and coconut 
scrapers on the islands of Mally close to Papua New Guinea are best. 

Polynesians and Micronesians relied almost entirely on the local environ¬ 
ment for their raw materials. Melanesians traded some valuable items over long 
distances; e.g. pigments for colours, shells, seeds and other items. The most 
common items produced in all areas were everyday implements, differing only in 
design and in skilful and creative attention. 
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Dance is simply a surface manifestation of the underlying structure of the 
society. ‘It is interwoven with social organisation, art, perception, psychology 
and religion, varying from society to society by form and function’. (UNESCO 
Workshop publication). Each particular kind of dance employs a whole series of 
movements, positions and dynamics organised and put together in such a way that 
the final structure is specific to a particular tradition. Dancing in the Pacific serves 
various functions. It may be a form of social criticism, a means of validating social 
distinctions or a way of supplicating or honouring gods or particular people. In 
addition, it may be part of a ritual or recreation. It may be a means to promote 
inner calm and to bring about inner states of consciousness, or it may be 
performed merely as an aesthetic activity. 

The spoken languages of Polynesia share a common ancestry. It is 
therefore not surprising that there are also similarities in certain dance 
movements. But this does not mean that the dances are the same. Within the 
population of the Pacific, the different waves of migrations took with them their 
basic legends, histories and traditions in the form of dance, chants and song. In 
time, each island evolved and created its own versions, still sharing similarities 
but with differences often brought about by the influence of the environment, 
historical circumstances or outstanding personalities. 

In East Polynesia, the central focus of the dance is the lower part of the 
body. In T ahiti, the hips of the women revolve in a very fast circular movement, or 
from side to side in the Cook Islands. The men open and close their knees in a 
scissor movement at a fantastic pace. In Western Polynesia, the upper part of the 
body tends to be the main focus. Traditional dances are often performed sitting 
down, while the hands and fingers move in gracious gestures. War dances, though 
almost universal, feature particularly in Western Polynesia — for example in 
Samoa, Niue and Tonga. The kailai , a war dance for men, is performed in Wallis 
and Futuna, Tonga and even Rotuma. Each country has a slightly different 
version. 

The Melanesians of Papua New Guinea, Fiji, Solomon Islands and 
Vanuatu often include trance-like chanting in their dance ceremonies. Papua 
New Guinea has many ethnic groups, many hundreds of spoken languages and 
many forms of dance, from the canoe paddling dance performed in manly grace by 
the Papuan Daru Islanders to the Highlands sing-sings. In the Solomons, there is 
a lot of mimed dance about war, hunting and fishing, especially the catching of 
sharks. 

New Caledonia, on the other hand, has lost much of its traditional dancing 
arts. In the past, the dancers wore green sprays of leaves for head-dresses with the 
green leaves woven as a kilt at the hips. In Fiji, the dancers generally move in a 
community group and they usually dance within definite patterns of straight lines. 
The meke i wau or spear dance performed by the men expresses the nobility and 
fierceness of the true warrior. The meke iri or fan dance and the vakamalolo are 
performed by both men and women. 

Dancing is always accompanied by music. Music complements dance in 
many ways. Its function and uses are similar. The dance provides bodily 
expression, and music provides the interacting pattern of sound. 

Early Micronesian music was vocal rather than instrumental and occurred 
mainly in chant form, to accompany a dance or to be sung on religious, social and 
other designated occasions. With minor exceptions, musical instruments, 
including drums were unknown. Women dressed in fibre shifts and men in loin 
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cloths. Decorative touches were fibre armlets, wristlets and other ornaments. 

Music in Polynesia is usually provided by drums which still characterise 
Hawaii and Rarotonga. The wooden slit-gong is especially prevalent in West 
Polynesia, but is also found as far east as the Cook and Society Islands. Panpipes 
are used in Tonga and Samoa, and the musical bow in Hawaii, the Marquesas, 
New Zealand, the Tuamotus and Tahiti. In Melanesia, chants or songs have 
accents provided by clapping, stamping of feet or beating of bamboo sticks or 
dance wands. Oral expression is also very important, as there was no system of 
writing. Poetry, myths and legends were memorised and passed from generation 
to generation. 

To break the monotony of island life, the Pacific Islanders amused 
themselves in countless sports — racing on stilts, rope skipping, surf boarding, 
sledding down stone-paved or earthen tracks, throwing lances, flying kites, flying 
trained pigeons, bowling, archery, wrestling, spinning tops, dart throwing, spear 
throwing and even making cats cradles in countless formations. 

What happened with the coming of the white man into the Pacific? With the 
intrusion of foreign cultures, mainly western cultures, the islands became slowly 
colonised. In some cases, the foreign powers imposed themselves but in many it 
was the islands which cried for annexation. Missionaries, traders and settlers 
arrived with feelings of superiority, of a better and highly developed techno¬ 
logical culture which greatly affected the way of life of the islands. Pacific culture 
came to be looked upon as barbaric, primitive and sinful. 

The impact of colonialism was tremendous on the social, economic and 
political systems of the islands. The islands underwent a critical reshuffling of 
values and aspirations. Anything foreign was good and everyone aspired to get 
foreign products and to imitate the lifestyles of the white man. To be an islander 
was to be inferior, to be primitive and to be a ‘noble savage’. 

This trend went on for almost a century. But from the 1960s, the islands 
became either independent or self-governing. The colonial powers began to 
withdraw. It then became essential for independent islands to look for some sort of 
national identity. It became evident that this identity would best be based on one’s 
past, on one’s culture. 

Today the earlier trend is reversing. Our leaders today are advocates of the 
Pacific Way, a term which would have brought mockery, insult and embarras¬ 
sment a century ago. 
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Bishop Gasika Gasika 

Sharing the gospel 
in Melanesian culture 

Visiting Australia, I have noticed that so-called ‘European’ culture is similar from 
State to State — the same customs and a common language to which the different 
ethnic groups give some diversity. When we speak of‘Melanesian’ culture we 
mean a tremendous diversity of customs. In skin colour also we range from the 
dark Solomon Islander to the light brown Papuan coastal villager, in stature from 
the taller Tolai of the Rabaul area to the shorter Highlanders. And we have 
literally hundreds of languages in communities with their own distinctive 
customs, values and traditions. 

We are keen to preserve our culture, especially in the villages, where 80 per 
cent of the Papua New Guinea population lives, mostly tending their gardens and 
fishing in coastal areas. In these rural areas, people wish to maintain their 
distinctive identity, even with the coming of economic development and the 
gradual material improvements from small business ventures. It is in the towns, 
especially Port Moresby, that values have broken down and the traditional 
customs are threatened by a new ‘Western’ and urban way of life, with its mixture 
of standards. 

What then are the distinctive features of Melanesian culture? First, in the 
past we have been an animistic society, with a special belief in the spirits 
associated with nature and the elements. And the bad spirits have led us into a 
belief about sorcery, and its power within sickness and death. 

Also, we are essentially a communal people, in contrast with the more 
individualistic societies which are today characterised by philosophies of‘going 
our own way’ and ‘doing our own thing’. In Melanesia, there is emphasis on 
sharing of material goods and consensus in decision-making and problem¬ 
solving. From our subsistence economy we have developed the feeling of mutual 
interdependence, and our relationships are set within an extended family system. 
We have a different attitude to time, for most of our village people live without 
clocks or watches, and generally have a different attitude to money and 
possessions. 

A further special element within Melanesian culture is the importance we 
place on dancing and feasting. The main events of life — birth, marriage and death 
— are accompanied by special ceremony or ritual. It is true that some customs 
associated with birth and death have ceased to be applicable and are not a help to 
our Christian faith. In my own area of the Motuan villages to either side of Port 
Moresby within the Central Province, we continue the practice of‘bride price’ 
and the ceremonial exchange of gifts symbolising the coming together of two 
different families or clans. Throughout our land, there are also taboos and 
restrictions upon behaviour. These had purpose in earlier, simpler communities, 
but have lost significance. It has been suggested that if alcohol had been part of 
our earlier culture, we would have developed an acceptable community limitation 
against its abuse. As it is, parts of Melanesia have no built-in resistance to the 
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commercial and social pressure which leads to excess drinking. Many of our 
traditional customs are good. 

Christ lived within a Jewish cultural setting. In the Gospels we find many 
examples of this from his circumcision at birth to the burial customs of his death. 
His genealogy from King David and baptism by John, the celebration of the 
Passover, preaching in the synagogue, cleansing of the temple, all had a special 
significance to his Jewish hearers and followers. His healing miracles reveal 
special understanding of the people’s belief in evil spirits and demons. It seems 
our Master had a great respect for the law and the prophets, which only created 
conflict between him and the religious leaders when set against his teaching of the 
‘new commandment’. Jesus was a man set within his own culture. 

In our Melanesian Christian experience, there is sometimes conflict 
between preserving our culture and sharing the gospel. There is tension between 
observing traditions in which we are rooted and proclaiming the Good News as 
something real for the present day. Jesus spoke of the difficulty — or even the 
impossibility — of putting new wine into old wine skins, and sewing a patch on an 
old coat I see danger for Christians in Melanesia in our desire to strike a balance 
between the old and new within our culture, for we may compromise and water 
down the demands of the Christian life. In becoming‘all things to all men’, we can 
be caught in trying to preserve two beliefs. For instance, the belief in spirits has 
frequently delayed recovery from sickness and prevented the healing power of 
God from operating. It is a constant challenge to hold onto that part of our 
tradition which is worth preserving and at the same time to dismiss or reject old 
ideas which have no place in the light and love of God. 

I always remember that even though I am now a bishop and evangelist in the 
urban region, I was once a crocodile shooter from a rural community. It was this 
foundation that helped me to know the beliefs of the people and to understand 
village problems. Jesus, himself a carpenter until he was 30 years old, must have 
known it all! Without this basic understanding of the life and thought of the people 
it is hard to share the gospel. I feel that is most important, especially when 
outside groups and missiori^come to our country. 

It is important to accept what cannot be changed in society and to apply the 
gospel of change to those areas of life which can be transformed by it As Christ’s 
followers we are involved in rejecting certain standards, in sacrificing those things 
which we cannot hold onto and in denying ourselves. (I would add that I still 
notice the reluctance of some of our ministers to be posted outside their own 
culture and tradition). 

One practical method is to believe in the power of the gospel itself to bring 
change into people’s lives. Sometimes at a church meeting we report ‘No change. 
Just the same’ (in Pidgin — Lotu istap ), because some do not believe the gospel 
brings change and transforms what we are doing. 

When the Good News becomes part of our lives, we ourselves become part 
of the message of Jesus Christ This is the genius of what we share, that it was set 
within Jewish culture 2000 years ago, and yet has been applied to many cultures 
over the centuries. As such, it is a message which is not confined to one time or 
one place. We seek the same relevance as we struggle with the modem problems 
of gambling and alcohol in our new developing Papua New Guinea towns. 

In observing the custom of our village people, I believe God has been very 
active in our communities before the coming of the first missionaries and of the 
Christian church. This has meant that in most cases the arrival of the gospel has 
not destroyed, but has brought fulfilment to, our Melanesian culture. 
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Dorothy Regenvanu 

Scratching where 
the mosquito bites 

The Pacific is known for many things and one of the most unpleasant is its 
mosquitoes. John Mavor, who worked in Christian education in the Pacific for 
many years, used to say of Christian education, ‘Scratch where the mosquito 
bites’. If a mosquito bites your arm, it is useless to scratch your leg. Similarly, 
Christian education is useless unless it speaks directly to the needs of people and 
helps them where they are itchy. 

Pacific people are religious. Visitors always comment on the packed 
churches. From childhood, Pacific people are taught to be aware of spiritual 
forces all round them. They tend to pray easily and naturally. This may seem to 
indicate that the task of Christian education in the Pacific is easy. But the 
religiousness of the people sometimes makes the task of real Christian education 
more difficult. The mosquito may be biting one area and causing festering sores, 
but the medicine prescribed is often worship and prayer rather than a radical 
change of thinking that will attack the mosquito where it is biting. 

Traditional custom is an area of life which needs the searching light of 
Christ. As nations in the Pacific become independent, it is natural and good that 
the people should want to throw off imposed Western customs and seek a return to 
the traditional ways of their ancestors. Many traditional customs, like communal 
sharing, extended families and the like are much more Christian than the 
individualistic, competitive ways introduced by white people. But there are 
traditional customs which spoil the lives of the people. The church must teach 
people to examine all customs carefully in the light of the teachings of Jesus to 
evaluate which to keep, which to change. 

Three examples spring to mind. One is the fear of spirits and devils. From 
an early age, children are taught to fear devils in the bush. Even as adults they will 
not walk alone in the bush at night or after someone has died. The church has 
much yet to do to increase the people’s faith in the one, true God and the power of 
Christ to conquer all evil spirits. 

Another example is the traditional attitude to sickness. With no knowledge 
of germs, people believe sickness is caused by another person making ‘poison’ or 
magic against them. Such sickness may be cured by leaves and magic. The church 
encourages research into the medicinal properties of certain leaves and herbs and 
much traditional medicine of this kind is effective and helpful. But the church 
must try to win people away from trust in magical cures. The atmosphere of fear 
and retaliation which surrounds ‘poisoning’ must be illuminated by the good news 
of God’s love for people and desire for their wholeness. 

- A third custom which Christianity must challenge is the traditional attitude 
to women. Custom regards women as unclean ja nd inferior to men. C hristianity 
over the years has done much for women through education, but the traditional 
belief still persists and can be broken by learning from Jesus. 
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On the other hand, the church has an equally urgent task of education in 
Christian living for young people who have lost their traditional culture. One of 
the most disturbing movements in the Pacific in the last decade has been the drift 
to the towns by young people seeking money, better living standards and 
excitement. Western-style education has made many of the young dissatisfied 
with village life. Yet village roots remain and town life can be frustrating, lonely 
and soul-destroying. Many end up living in slum conditions, enslaved by alcohol 
and out of touch with the church. 

Church schools such as Onesua High School in Vanuatu and Navuso 
agricultural school in Fiji are seeking to develop new ways of teaching and new 
curriculum to train students in skills which will benefit the rural community, 
encouraging students to go back to their homes and raise the living standards of 
their whole village. Emphasis in church-supported development programs is on 
small scale industries and appropriate technology which helps rural communities 
improve living standards while retaining community sharing and caring. 

Yet Christian teaching must be directed to where the people are and often 
this means in the towns. The church can provide a caring fellowship to replace the 
support of the extended family. Christian education can expose the shallowness 
of an individualistic, materialistic lifestyle and offer alternatives to those who 
must live in the towns. In newly independent nations, the church can and must 
provide support for Christians in positions of leadership in government. It must 
provide theological reflection on and prophetic witness to the Word of God as it 
relates to particular decisions and issues for parliamentary members and 
government leaders. 

But most of all church education programs must allow the Spirit of Christ to 
transform the thinking of individual young women and men to make them willing 
to lose their personal gain for the sake of their fellows. 

In the towns, Christian teaching needs to take place within small groups of 
Christians. Large, often impersonal church services can do little to help the real 
spiritual needs of those in towns. Christian education in the Pacific must put more 
emphasis on traditional ways of teaching through story, song and dance. Writing 
and reading are alien activities to Pacific Islanders, but they will stay up all night 
‘ story yarning’ about the past and telling custom tales. There are many fascinating 
stories of the courage and faith of Pacific Islanders in the past, as well as biblical 
stories, which need to be kept in story, song and dance as part of the traditions and 
culture of Christian Pacific Islanders. 
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Setareki Tuilovoni 

Land, security 
and contentment 

The feeling of islanders for their land is like the feeling of a child for his or her 
parents. Without land, islanders are like people who have lost father and mother. 
They feel desperate and insecure. But when they know they have their land, they 
feel secure and contented. 

Islanders feel their land is a gift from God. This belief goes back to the dim 
past. Through their mythology, linked with their history, they came to understand 
that persons and land were part and parcel of the totality of their life through the 
centuries. Some island groups, such as in Fiji, can trace the history of their 
migration into the Pacific. Though details of this migration are vague, even 
mythical, the people are confident that their god guided them to possess those 
islands. Tongans say they can trace their migration from the biblical lands. 

Other islands have stories of humans and land being created by the gods. 
Samoans saw the creation of both by their god, Tagaloaalagi. Their concept is 
akin to the Genesis version of man created by God out of earth. Physically, 
people are part and parcel of the earth. Samoans, like all others who trace their 
story of creation in this way, feel very close to their land. 

So to the islanders, land was a stage where the drama of life was enacted. It 
was from their land that their forefathers started their families and villages. 
Families developed into clans and tribes. Clans were bonded by blood ties and 
kinship. Ownership of land by clans gave security to their members. Land helped 
to strengthen relationships and fellowship. It was also one source where the needs 
of the clan were met. Each family was allotted its portion to till and grow food and 
vegetables. Coconut trees on their land were trees of life, for all their physical 
needs could be met from this tree. Land was also the stage where social and 
cultural interaction took place. Its significance increased through its use in 
ceremonies, dancing, feasting. The people’s religious awareness and beliefs 
became bound up with their land. It is true that today many Pacific Islanders are 
Christians and no longer worship the spirits of their ancestors, yet the same sense 
of awe and reverence is brought to Christian worship. 

Land is tangible evidence of kinship and relationship. In some islands, land 
ownership is by clans. The chief — the head of the clan — has power over the 
land. He allots each family its plot and gardening areas. He also has power over 
his people, who are to play their role to him and the clan as an whole. 

In Fiji a woman marrying a man from a different clan is given a piece of 
land. She will not live on that land, for her husband will look after her within his 
tribe. The land which is hers in her clan area strengthens and maintains her 
kinship ties. If she has children, the land she owns can be used by them. So they 
too are drawn into kinship with their mother’s people. 

Kinship ties are most important in the wider circle of relationships between 
clan members. This is demonstrated at a wedding or death, when members of a 
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clan bring gifts of food and mats, as well as money, to help close relatives of the 
newly married couple or of the dead person. This participation by all renews 
fellowship and results in feelings of contentment and nearness. 

Today, Pacific Islanders are deeply concerned to maintain their hold over 
their land. In most places, some land has already been alienated by traders and by 
other colonial migrants. F iji lost one quarter of its land to Europeans. More might 
have been lost if Wesleyan missionaries had not urged the Colonial Administrator 
to prevent this European take-over. As a result, by-laws were enacted preventing 
the sale of Fijian land. These remain in force today. 

The late Ratu Sir Lala Sukuna spent most of his lifetime sorting out the 
boundaries of Fiji’s land and recording its ownership — a task for which he is still 
respected. He also convinced the chiefs and the Fijians that through the Native 
Land Trust Board they could lease their excess land. 

Alienation of land by Europeans was common throughout the Pacific. New 
Caledonia was among the worst hit with huge tracts of land, once belonging to the 
islanders, now in the hands of Europeans. Some villages have insufficient land for 
gardening and none for development 

Samoa, after independence, repossessed land and coconut plantations from 
foreigners and included them in crown land for government disposition. In Fiji the 
quarter alienated by foreigners became freehold land available to any with the 
money to purchase it 

Islanders realise that the land they hold today is also for their future 
generations. They are stewards of the land given to their forefathers by God. They 
believe it must not be alienated as it was during European settlement Even 
islanders living outside their countries know they have land at home. That land is 
the symbol of their kinship. It is like life insurance to them. They know that, even if 
all doors of earning their living were blocked, the door of their land is still open and 
there security and hope beckons them. 
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B. Nabitari 

Tensions in an atoll 
community 

Kiribati? It used to be called the Gilbert Islands when governed by the United 
Kingdom. Then we, the people, were called Gilbertese. Now we are I-Kiribati. 
Kiribati became politically independent on 12 July 1979. 

Kiribati comprises many small, scattered, low islands spread over a vast 
ocean. The 1979 census records a population of some 57,000. The islands are 
remote, within the Pacific. Yet even if we are far away from everyone else, we are 
proud of our unique and simple way of life. And huge change is taking place. We 
used to be proud of our culture, customs and beliefs. Now these are challenged. 
Acculturation is taking place. Our young men and women return from study 
overseas with quite different ways of life, ways that are attractive to our young 
who have no chance to go overseas, but offensive to our older folk who think of 
those returning as ‘prouds’ and ‘show-offs’. In a way our old folks are very happy 
to see their children flying away to distant lands for study and work, but unhappy 
to see them coming back unfitted any more for life in Kiribati. 

Economically, Kiribati is really poor. It cannot be compared with Australia 
or Fiji. The main sources of income are phosphate and copra. Government is 
trying to tap other sources — the sea and tourism. Experiments are underway. So 
if we are going to live like well-off Australians, we will increase our dependence on 
foreign aid. In fact, this is what we are experiencing now. What if those foreign 
things do not come? Would the I-Kiribati stomach still be able to digest pandanus 
fruits and coconuts? Or would we cry for tinned fish, tinned meat, milk and rice? 

So I would very much like to begin by looking at the problems affecting our 
God-given custom and culture as a result of foreign elements:— 

Culture and custom versus that which is foreign 

If God is also the God of Kiribati, then we, as I-Kiribati, must worship him in the 
Kiribati way. Our house for worship should be well built and good looking, 
demonstrating our skill, our efforts and our heritage as part of our worship. Most 
of the Kiribati Protestant Church members are urging that each village build a 
church with European permanent materials. A small village of only ten to twenty 
members is building a church big enough to accommodate more than 100 
worshippers. The expenses are colossal. They would spend all their money on 
this and possibly neglect buying nutritious food for their families. The church 
buildings have become a big show to a nearby village, telling them that the 
congregation concerned is well off and can build a bigger church than any other 
congregation on the island. And when you observe how these church buildings are 
used you will be surprised that very few members attend services. Out of the 
twenty members, only ten are regular in attendance. It is sad to see these big 
buildings standing like monuments or symbols of competitive spirits. But what is 
wrong with our local style houses? Aren’t we offering our skill in building a local 
house for God to the glory of his name in Kiribati? Yet this is nonsense to most I- 
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Kiribati. A locally-built house is inferior to one built with European materials. 
This is wrong. 

The order of service for worship is one prepared long ago by the early 
missionaries. Nothing in it has been changed. It is almost tabu to change a word. 
The hymns we sing are the ones prepared by the Rev. Hiram Bingham. To 
introduce a service book and to sing different songs from those in the B ingham 
book is to ask for severe criticism. Locally composed songs set to the Kiribati 
traditional tunes are not acceptable in worship. They are regarded as belonging to 
the pagan world. 

What about dress? The pastor should wear a jacket and necktie. Members 
are expected to wear white. The Protestant Church has enforced this to the stage 
where a pastor disobeying the rule was liable to be disciplined. It is good to see the 
church moving out of this nutshell. The last General Assembly resolved that any 
pastor, after consulting the local congregation, may wear what both agree on as 
the best dress for leading the service. But can our pastors conduct services with 
our lalalavas or sulus and light shirts or no shirts at all? This could possibly be 
done in local buildings with a Kiribati setting. I am not saying this must be done 
straight away, but to buy clothing from the store is very expensive and we need to 
think of clothing that will fit the hot climate and so be comfortable. 

Place of women and children 

Kiribati society tends to suppress women and children. Foreign political and 
educational systems changed this to some extent. The Kiribati Protestant Church 
has not yet accepted women for ordination, though women may now train for the 
ministry and conduct services where the congregation so desires. Two women are 
employed as youth and Sunday school workers, but may not look after a 
congregation. They can assist the pastor. 

Kiribati have very strict ways of bringing up our children. The ideas are 
good, but the ways we employ to achieve our aims are, some of them, quite brutal. 
We treat children as though they are grown-ups. We expect them to do things far 
beyond their capabilities. Our methods of training are by scolding and smacking. 
New ideas about Christian education are hard to assimilate and put into practice. 
Parents and families find it difficult to see things through the eyes of children and 
through the eyes of God. It is good to know some parents are becoming more 
sympathetic to the needs of the children and see the importance of Christian 
education in primary schools and churches. 

Legalistic attitude in the church 

The Church has a lot of rules. Don’t play on Sunday. Don’t drink beer, sour toddy 
or alcohol. And many other things. These have been emphasised to the point 
where they become the requirements for becoming a Christian. If a church 
member is to be excommunicated, it is normally shown that he or she has broken 
one or two of these rules. If you say that so and so should not be disciplined as he 
was only drinking a glass of beer, you must be prepared to fight a lone battle. Yet 
these rules are not in the church’s constitution at all. 

Some remedial steps 

These are a few problems only. What I want to say now is that the church is urging 
all pastors and laymen to give a lot more of their time teaching members of their 
congregations about the Bible and the Christian faith. The assistance of the 
theological college is called for and our staff are now working on a programme of 
education, not only for theological students but for all pastors and church 
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members. We prepare papers on biblical themes, or on a set book of the Bible, or 
on related topics, and send them out to the churches. This is an expensive 
operation. We would like to visit local churches or outer islands, but the fares are 
very high. Flying to the nearest island costs $15 one way and to the farthest $80 
one way. It is too much to pay. 

The church is still running a laymens training programme with the hope 
more will be given the opportunity to learn more about the essentials of the faith 
and to communicate this to others. Some are faithful to their mission, but others 
are not. They are often scared of saying anything contrary to the accepted normal 
belief and practice of the people. You will find it more difficult if the old men 
disagree with you. You have to find a way out. 

Every island has a pastor. These pastors have expressed their wish that 
they too should have a refresher course in order to be better equipped for the 
ministry. One such course has been run for all pastors and some laymen. But more 
are needed. 

Essentials of the Christian faith ought to be taught, taught by the Spirit of 
God. We are merely his agents, his stewards. May God be glorified in his church 
and in his world. 
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Culture, My Culture 

Culture my culture 
why are you leaving 
why are you running away 
Oh culture , stop stop 

I need you culture 
I want you 
to be with me 
to remain with me 

for sukwe 
and for lagia 
for mateana 
and for feasting 

Culture 

please my culture 
come back 
come back to me 

Destroy the western 
stop him growing 
burn him down 
for he’s killing you 

Oh culture 
Oh my culture 
come back 
I need you 

and I'll die with you. 

Albert Leomala 

In North Pentecost dialect sukwe is a pig killing ceremony, login is a marriage ceremony, and mateana 
is a tiineral ceremony. 
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The English and their Cup of Tea 


By Tang Wai-lin, of Suva 


People always laugh at the English and 
their cup of tea; in fact, English tea does not 
only taste different, it is quite a fascinating 
thing to watch them making it. 

The Japanese take an hour-long 
ceremony over tea-making, yet nobody 
thinks it is crazy, maybe because they know 
that the Japanese do not make tea that 
way every time they want a ‘cuppa’; as 
—for the English, making a cup of tea the 
proper way is as important as drinking it. 

When I first went to England, which 
was quite a number of years ago, a neigh¬ 
bour called me in ‘to have a cuppa’. I 
followed her to her streamlined kitchen 
where I saw a dozen or more of various 
sizes of pots and pans hanging on the wall. 
A glass-fronted cupboard displayed at least 
four sets of fine decorative cups and saucers. 
Eight mugs of various designs hung on 
hooks beneath the cupboard. 

She filled the kettle with water, then 
switched on the wall-plug. She put out the 
blue set of cups and saucers for two, two 
sandwich-plates and a small coffee cake on 
a cake-plate which were of the same design. 

‘Why don’t you use mugs, it saves a 
lot of washing up?’ I asked. 

‘The mugs are for Ovaltine only. 
Besides there’s nowhere to put the teaspoon’. 

‘Oh . . . What do you use those 
enormous cups for?’ pointing at the glass- 
fronted cupboard. 

‘Those are breakfast cups’. 

At this moment, the kettle was calling 
out for attention. She took a teapot from the 
shelf and filled it with boiling water. She 
held the teapot with both palms and shook it 
lightly. Meanwhile the kettle was in an 
uproar but she took no notice of it 


‘Shall I turn off the kettle?’ 

‘No, I must have the water very hot’. 

‘Why are you shaking the teapot with 
the hot water inside?’ 

‘To keep the teapot warm and the tea 
will taste better’. 

Now she emptied the teapot in the 
sink then quick as a flash she put three 
teaspoonsful of tea in it, turned off the 
kettle, lifted it up and poured the boiling 
water in the teapot from six inches away. 
She used the same teaspoon, stirred the tea¬ 
pot four times then put the lid on and 
covered it up with a tea-cosy. After all that 
she was now able to come and sit down 
beside me while the tea was left brewing for 
two minutes. We each had a cup of really 
nice English tea. 

‘Didn’t you put rather a lot of tea in 
for only two persons?’ I asked. 

‘Not at all’, she said, ‘You put in one 
spoon for each person and one for the pot’. 

‘How often do you drink tea?’ 

‘Three, four times a day, it depends 
on whether I fancy one’. 

‘And you always make it like you did 
just now?’ 

‘Oh yes, why?’ 

She was not even conscious of how 
much trouble she had taken over her cup of 
tea, and it would never have occurred to 
her that I was actually taking note of the 
whole thing. 

To the English, the long tiring process 
of tea-making is their way of life and there is 
no other way. I have been to many parts of 
the world, east and west, and I must confess 
that I have never tasted a cup of tea nicer 
than that one in the United Kingdom. 
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Part Three: Powers in Paradise 


Bernard Mulla Narokobi 

Justice 
in the Pacific 


The prevailing concept of justice in the Pacific is a mid-19 th century positivist 
concept based on, but not necessarily coincidental with, Christian morality in a 
Christian vision of human society. 

Among the most striking teachings of Christ are his preparedness to break 
the law in order to make sure the law serves persons and his passive, non-violent 
submission to injustice and violence. Christ allowed people to give to Caesar that 
which was Caesar’s and insisted on giving to God that which was God’s. 

It would seem from Christ’s own practice that he essentially contradicted 
himself. To those who would slap him he would say, ‘Let them slap me again’. 
Christ preferred to forgive rather than punish, even though he was prepared to 
curse the fig tree or order the demons out of people. He preferred to let one of his 
chosen disciples betray him rather than allow another of his followers and 
admirers to draw the sword for him. In his hour of great need, Christ again 
preferred to forgive Peter, who denied him, rather than disown Peter. Thus we see 
Christ promoting a very definite mode of justice. Before Pilate, Christ allowed 
himself to be accused, tried, convicted, condemned and crucified. In his last 
breath he simply prayed ‘Father, forgive them for they do not know what they are 
doing’. 

Christ’s model of justice stands out clearly against the model of justice 
practised in Europe, the United States, Australia and the Pacific countries that 
have adopted that model. In this model we see litigation as the peak in settling 
conflict. Law remains the most dominant factor and people live to serve the law. 
persons are subordinated to the law. Law is said to be independent, neutral and 
impartial. It is theoretically to apply equally to the rich and the poor, the 
privileged and the under-privileged, the Christian and the non-Christian, without 
fear or favour, affection or ill-will to black or white. While this is the ideal, the 
reality tends to be something else. 

The person who has money is often able to go to the courts more readily, 
paying lawyers to plead the cause. Poor people are often unable to plead their 
cause in defence of themselves or by way of laying claim to what is due to them. 
Those who are literate in the English or French languages have a better chance to 
protect themselves. So often the poor and the oppressed see the law as an 
instrument of the powerful, used to maintain the privileges of the rich against the 
poor. 

The powerful individuals, the corporate bodies and the states are able to 
legitimise their claims whether or not they are morally just, through the power of 
positive law. Excessive profits are justified as windfall gains through economic 
laws recognised by positive laws. Territorial robberies, such as annexure of 
native lands, whether in Irian Jay a, in other Pacific islands, in the U.S.A., in 
Australia or in New Zealand are justified under written, positive law. Legitimacy 
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in law means that, if a claimed right or title can be enforced, it is justifiable. Thus a 
powerless people such as the Melanesians of Irian Jaya cannot have basic justice 
to self-government, to land ownership and to being masters of their own destiny. It 
means that the Melanesians of New Caledonia cannot have basic justice to be free 
and independent. The positive state laws practised in the Pacific have pushed 
aside the Aboriginal people of Australia and the Maoris of N.Z. Many native 
peoples of Papua New Guinea, the Solomon Islands and Vanuatu claim their 
lands were stolen from them by Europeans. The stolen lands have been 
transferred to the governments of independent states. 

Christ’s model of justice seems far away in the Pacific. Universities 
produce clever hair-splitting theories of law and lawyers produce complex rules of 
practice and procedure designed to arrive at the truth, but often doomed to deprive 
the poor, the illiterate and the unsophisticated of asserting and obtaining their 
rights and dues. 

In all Pacific states, including Australia andN.Z., native law, institutions of 
law and government and religion are not given the place they are entitled to in the 
positivists’ legal culture currently being practised. The concept of law in 
Melanesia, for example, is not separated from principles of enforcible morality 
and religion among a given people. 

Papua New Guinea has the biggest native races. They, in legal theory, 
control all the institutions of government, including the legislature, the Executive 
and the judiciary. And yet they continue to enforce and apply English and 
Australian law, at the expense of Melanesian law. Papua New Guinea continues 
to import Australian lawyers on the theory that they are better qualified to 
administer the law. The economics of the Pacific islands are largely in the hands 
of expatriates, even though most Pacific territories are now independent 
politically. 

Papua New Guinea’s modest efforts to reform the law have not been very 
successful. Some proposed reforms have fallen on deaf ears while others are given 
interpretations that bear no resemblance to the native soil from which they came. 
Sharp distinctions between civil and criminal law, developed in England, are 
applied with inflexibility in Papua New Guinea. The re sult is that victims of 
crimes are rarely redressed. The wrong-doers are locked awayin prisons, housed, 
clothed, ied and pumsnea, while the victims go disheartened. --- ^ 

The law is not an ass. It is a stubborn mule. One of the most important 
institutions of social control in Melanesia is not so much the precise nature of the 
law, but the institution of mediation. In any situation of disharmony, mediation is 
the process by which adjustments may be made to restore equilibrium, justice and 
harmony. Here the emphasis is not on the law, but on redress. In redress, it is not 
so much the rights and wrongs that must bepunished or defended or justified, but 
the harm don e and the possible evil consequences that have to be r eg ulated. 

Admittedly there is a problem of delay, compromise and eventual 
disappointment But looking at the way many complex and costly civil cases are 
^-bein^delayed, I wonder if adjudication is any better than mediation. 

It seems to me that countries like Papua New Guinea, Solomon Islands and 
V anuatu could embark on a mediation process , as either the first step that must h e 
underta ken before an adversary trial or as an alternative jurisdiction to 

a^Micajuon^The constitutions of these three countries make special mention of 

worthy customary values and Christian principles. 
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In every written constitution of the Pacific countries, democracy is 
emphasised. But democracy is rarely understood to include people’s participation 
in judicial decision-making. With the exception of Australia and N.Z., most 
island countries do not have juries. Provision is made in Papua New Guinea for 
assessors to be used in criminal trials, but this is rarely used by the courts. 

As a judge sitting in judgment over men and women often more gifted than I, 
I am often brought to humility. Sitting alone, I have the submissions of counsel 
and evidence of witnesses as my only guides. All I can do is pray God that in some 
' small way my judgments may touch upon the truth and be fair. Although I have 
confidence in God’s guiding hand, appeals often tell me how my judgments can 
dissatisfy a party when in conscience, I think I have ‘done justice’. 

The professionalisation of legal functions so that state officials such as the 
police, the prosecutors, the public solicitors, the lawyers, the judges exercise 
virtual monopoly over law and justice is not very democratic. T he people must no t 
be treated- as objects of government alon e. It must not be that their role is to cast 
their votes once every three or five years and then retreat, leaving government to 
appointed officials. People must be involved in the process of law. They must be 
the subject of law, but not the objects of law. 

Human rights, defined by written law, are good. But a dogmatic pursuit of 
human liberties can lead to compromised moral values which accept moral or 
social obligations as twin sisters of human rights. There is great need for Pacific 
co untries to reflect on social obligatio ns. In traditionaf societies, sociaToBligafions 
guaranteed personal security and liberty. Today there is danger that personal 
liberties or human rights tend to be equated with licence, self-satisfaction, 
laziness and apathy. 

Living human communities in villages and tribes are giving way to an 
impersonal state community. Every care should be taken in the formulation of 
new laws and policies to ensure that human communities continue to function. 
This means that a process of power-sharing in local-level, self-managing 
community, island, district or state governments must be devised. Institutions 
and structures can facilitate democracy and participation, leading to justice. They 
can, on the other hand, be obstacles to democracy and justice. Personal justice 
may be enhanced or endangered by institutions. The clearest message of the 
Prince of Justice is that law, and institutions of law, must serve persons. It must 
not biTffte-Trth e i way ~ mn md: ---—--— 

Itis pari of human justice and human decency that the cultural and ethic al 
va lues of a given people are respected and honoured . Human decency Is a world¬ 
wide yearning. But people are not tne same everywhere. Customs and practices 
among people vary from place to place. It is wrong to kill, to steal, to rape and to 
do evil deeds in the Pacific as elsewhere. But the reasons, the motives and the 
circumstances for doing or committing something are never the same. 

One of the greatest acts of injustice a race or a people can practise is to 

s ystematically apply foreign laws and undermine the emergence of local laws and 

jurisprudence. The tendency in the Pacific is to apply English laws. This, to mv 

mTnd, is an act oT Injustice . 

If Pacific nations are to emerge from colonial dependency, then it is not 
enough simply to enjoy political autonomy and receive charity from former 
colonising powers. The challenge of justice facing our leaders in the Pacific is not 
to give generous aid, but to develop genuine human and Christian communities. 
There is a danger that former colonising powers will continue to see Pacific 
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countries as mission lands deserving handouts. What the Pacific countries need is 
good, honest leaders who will live within their means and work with their people 
to lift them from oppression. 

Personal freedom and justice can flourish in the Pacific when no person will 
drag his dignity to a point where he will exploit or enslave another person or 
people. The re will be no freedom, no security, no justice until those who ar e 
crying out for these attain them. 
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P.T. Quinn 

Australia’s economic 
presence in the Pacific 

The South Pacific is a vast area in excess of 30 million square kilometres in which 
are scattered some 19 political island groups (excluding Papua New Guinea) 
which make a total land mass of little more than 88,000 square kilometres. Papua 
New Guinea is by far the largest Pacific state with a land mass of460,000 square 
kilometres. The island states are small and there are special problems associated 
with what theorists call ‘smallness’ in the process of economic development 
Population densities and per capita incomes vary considerably from group to 
group and often within the island groups themselves. Where there are high per 
capita incomes they reflect special factors such as the phosphate mining on 
Nauru, nickel mines in New Caledonia and military spending in French 
Polynesia. Generally however, the island states have limited land resources and 
even where minerals, fishing groups or sea bed resources do exist, they do not 
have the capital or technological ability to exploit them. Where the islands 
produce agricultural goods such as copra, sugar and fruit the prices are dependent 
on external market prices and can be subject to sudden fluctuations outside the 
control of the island states. Per capita food production within the region is 
declining and there is a corresponding increase in the dependence on food 
imports, which represent up to nearly 30% of total imports in some cases. 

A common problem for the island states is their remoteness in terms of 
transport and communications. Dependence on air and sea transport has severe 
handicaps in that many islands lie off major routes and need to be serviced by 
feeders, the economics of which becomes increasingly dubious as energy costs 
rise. Freight costs add substantially to import costs and long delays in shipping 
can lead to heavy losses of perishable exports. 

The implications of‘smallness’ can mean that the cost of maintaining a 
bureaucracy, education, health and planning offices, etc., represents a very large 
expense relative to population served and the income generating capacity of the 
country through taxes. The cost of infrastructure development, such as roads and 
ports, is also extremely high relative to the population served. 

There are now 13 independent Pacific island states. With political 
independence has come the widespread expectation of island people to better 
their economic situation and to improve their standard of living. This has placed 
great strains on island resources and because of this, development assistance has 
become extremely important in facilitating the expansion of services. It has meant 
too that in terms of population the level of assistance required for such projects as 
port development, roads and communications is often extremely high in relation 
to national income. 

Over half of Australia’s bilateral aid goes to the Pacific region — 47 per 
cent to Papua New Guinea and 6.3 per cent to the other 13 recipients. 

Papua New Guinea represents a very special case in that it was an 
Australian dependency under a United Nations mandate. Because its economy is 
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closely linked to Australia’s and because Australia has continued to view itself as 
having a special responsibility to Papua New Guinea in its early years of 
independence, Australia has provided its aid as budgetary support which 
amounted to $235 million in 1980. Budgetary support differs from project aid in 
that it allows the recipient country to use the aid to meet its own development 
priorities, to plan its own projects and to oversee their implementation. 

Project aid on the other hand is based on bilateral negotiation and 
agreements. The donor country will have a considerable impact on the nature of 
the project and will take responsibility for its planning and implementation. This 
may in some cases allow the donor country excessive influence in pushing 
through a project which may not comply with the recipient country’s development 
plans and the needs of its people. Australian project aid in the Pacific is mainly in 
the form of capital projects and technical assistance. 

The importance of Australian aid in the Pacific is evident in the fact that it 
represents about one half of the total bilateral aid extended to the region (not 
including the French dependencies). The official aid programme is administered 
by the Australian Development Assistance Bureau (AD AB) which supports over 
130 projects in the region. The very number of projects reflects the ‘smallness’ of 
the island states and the need for many forms of assistance. ADAB also provides 
support to regional organisations such as the South Pacific Commission, 
University of the South Pacific and South Pacific Economic Commission. 

The administration of aid, the reasons for giving aid and the final outcome 
of aid programmes in terms of who benefits are all complex matters. In the past 
Australia has announced major increases in its aid commitment to the Pacific in 
the wake of what have been seen as Russian moves to gain influence in the region 
or, as happened in relation to Afghanistan, in the wake of Russian expansion 
elsewhere. There is clearly a strategic importance attributed to the region and aid 
is seen to be an important factor in the maintenance of Australian and Western 
influence. There are also humanitarian reasons for giving aid. The people of the 
Pacific, as part of our world, are entitled to the benefit of modem health care, 
nutrition, energy sources, communications and other services to meet their needs. 
They have a right to be able to choose what innovations they wish to adopt and the 
manner and form in which they can be incorporated into island life. From another 
point of view a reason for giving aid is to facilitate the promotion of Australian 
trade goods and manufactures and opportunities for Australian investment 

There are inherent conflicts of interest in the aid process between donor and 
recipient interests. It is a complex relationship and there is a need for 
understanding of the various motives of donors and recipients. There is especially 
a need for encouraging and responding to recipients’ views on aid and its effect on 
their societies. 

The administration of aid in the Pacific raises particular problems in 
relation to manpower, both in ADAB and in the recipient countries. In the former 
the number of projects for the Pacific and their varied nature and size raises the 
planning and administrative commitment required. In the recipient countries 
projects can place great strain on small bureaucracies and the limited available 
skilled manpower thereby distracting planners from what might be more 
productive domestic programmes. Projects can be expensive to run and maintain 
when completed, thereby placing strain on local resources. The outcome of many 
aid projects is often questionable - being infrastructural in general they do not 
stimulate development in themselves but are rather prerequisites for it, assuming 
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of course that local businesses and communities derive the principal benefits. 

There are often stories of the mistakes made with aid projects such as the 
use of inappropriate machinery and equipment or the lack of distribution of 
benefits to the general populace. It can be argued in some cases that aid is used to 
promote and assist Australian manufacturers and enterprises. Examples of such 
criticism are the Suva-Nandi road in Fiji which was built with Australian aid and 
which has primarily benefited tourist industries which, as we shall see later, are 
dominated by foreign interests; Australian projects to update airport facilities and 
telecommunications are often of importance to the operations of the national 
airline Qantas which, with Air New Zealand, controls 80 per cent of the tourist 
traffic in and out of Fiji; in the Solomon Islands boats supplied for inter-island 
shipping have proved to be inappropriate for the role envisaged. 

Australia has been criticised too for exaggerating the potential in some 
countries for projects which are designed on the basis of Australian technical 
expertise in a particular field. The emphasis on cattle projects and road building 
are examples. Often, too, equipment supplied for projects cannot be maintained 
by the recipient without further aid. While much of the official aid programme 
benefits the peoples of the Pacific, it is estimated that some 65 per cent of‘aid’ is 
actually spent within Australia in administration, the purchase of equipment, 
payment of consultants and technical personnel. 

ADAB is, of course, not unaware of these problems and over the years has 
attempted to make its aid to the Pacific available under more flexible and 
responsive conditions with the following innovations: 1. It has introduced a 3 year 
planning and budgetary allocation. 2. It has agreed to meet local costs of some 
projects or aspects of them and in some cases to meet initial running costs. 3. It 
has provided grants to development banks and funds for small projects (these are 
designed to help small rural operations). 4. There is a staffing assistance scheme 
where Australians can be employed on local salaries and have their salary 
supplemented by aid funds. 5. There is provision for duty free import into 
Australia for many goods (Development import grants). 6. There is a policy of 
encouraging joint venture projects with Australian companies. 

All the Pacific Island countries have development plans in which they 
incorporate conditions for both aid and foreign investment. These plans generally 
encourage economic growth but at the same time place great stress on localisation 
and equal distribution of economic benefits among their people. Thus while 
encouraging foreign investment in resource development, industry and tourism, 
for example, there are various guidelines designed to guarantee local participation 
and spread of benefits. While these policies have varying degrees of success it is 
clearly recognised that control over local resources and participation in industries 
and businesses by islanders at all levels of managements and skills is increasingly 
important. 

In the Pacific as elsewhere in the world, there is a considerable movement of 
people from rural villages to urban centres in search of higher incomes and better 
services. However, these expectations are increasingly less likely to be fulfilled 
except for the most highly educated, as unemployment and overcrowding become 
more and more a feature of urban life. Urban centres also impose added strains on 
small island economies through their dependence on imported foods and 
commodities. Development plans in the Pacific today generally stress the need 
for consultation and the drawing up of rural programmes responsive to the 
aspirations, self-expressed needs and traditions of the villagers. The objectives 
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are basically threefold: 1. to bring to the rural areas the services they want, such as 
education, health, agricultural extension services, village water supplies, elect¬ 
ricity and improved housing, roads, and access to markets; 2. to encourage an 
increase in local food production; 3. to diversify cash crops and where possible 
develop the production of handicrafts, to expand fishing, timber and other 
activities using local resources to increase rural incomes. 

In all the countries there are plans which attempt to blend in some way the 
advantages of traditional subsistence modes of production with those of the 
plantation mode. Co-operative organisation, resettlement schemes, village 
agricultural extension work and loans through rural development funds are 
various methods used for which Australian aid is made available. 

Australian firms are involved in a wide variety of fields: agriculture, light 
industry, retailing, banking, tourism, construction, aviation and so on. The 
emphasis in Papua New Guinea and the Solomons is in the primary sector, in Fiji 
in banking, services, tourism and aviation. There are major criticisms of the role 
of Australian firms - monopolistic retailing practices, excessive use of expatriate 
staff on high salaries, expatriate behaviour which alienates islanders. There is 
also the problem of investment in industries, such as tourism, where benefits do 
not accrue to the host population. 

The most striking characteristic of Australia’s trade in the region is the 
extent of imbalance. Australian exports currently amount to $350 million while 
imports from the Pacific are $140 million, of which some $45-50 million derive 
from Nauru (superphosphate). On 1979 figures Australian exports to Fiji were 
$99.5 million and imports $10.5 million; Vanuatu $19.8 million and $25,000; 
Tonga $4.7 million and $321,000; and Kiribati $7.6 million and $11 million. 

The nature of the exports is important in that they comprise mainly food 
products (processed), manufactures, machinery and petroleum products. The list 
of exports to Fiji reflects the general trend. 


AUSTRALIAN TRADE WITH FUI 
$’000 


Exports 

Beef and veal, chilled or frozen 

Meat and meat preps, other than beef, veal, 


1976-77 1977-78 1978-79 

(a) (a) 

769 674 566 


mutton, lamb, offals 
Milk and cream 
Wheat and meslin, unmilled 
Rice 

Cereal and flour preparations 
Fruit preserved and fruit preparations 


854 1,225 1,199 

1,331 1,464 2,086 

4,347 4,680 5,090 

2,601 2,839 3,287 

1,060 994 1,334 

473 489 2,401 

263 372 461 

701 808 726 

322 375 674 


Coffee 

Alcoholic beverages 
Coke, coal and briquettes 
Petroleum products, refined 
Animal oils and fats 
Pigments, paints, varnishes, etc. 

Medicinal and pharmaceutical products 
Articles made of paper pulp, paper or paperboard 
Universals, plates and sheets of iron or steel 
Iron and steel wire (except wire rod) 

Wire products (excl. insulated) 

Tools for use in the hand or machines 


20,678 26,898 36,574 

241 401 584 

570 467 495 

782 849 926 

447 510 580 

1,698 1,019 1,930 

471 393 586 

169 122 454 

292 307 621 
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Civil engineering and contractors’ plant and 

equipment and parts 599 597 1,541 

(a) Figures prior to 1978-79 are estimates only. 

The extent of food imports is serious for many Pacific countries as it 
creates a dependency on imported food and limits the possibility of local food 
production and processing. Two of the main Australia-based trading companies, 
Bums Philp and Carpenters, are major suppliers for Pacific markets. Much of the 
food imported is used in connection with the tourist industry. With large numbers 
of international tourists one might expect considerable opportunity for local 
producers but that is very importantly not the case. 

A recent study of tourism in Fiji has analysed the inter-relations between 
large tour operators, national airlines (Qantas and Air New Zealand), inter¬ 
national hotel chains, duty free shops and duty free suppliers, the control over 
local tour operations by foreign companies such as Hertz and Avis and other 
aspects of the industry. The study (Stephen G. Britton, ‘International Tourism 
and Multinational Corporations in the Pacific’. in T ay lor, M. and Thrift, N. (eds): 
The Geography of Multinational Corporations (forthcoming) Crook-Helm, 
London) reflects a high level of involvement of Australian companies in the 
tourist trade. It points out that because of overseas control, 70 per cent of tourist- 
derived income in Fiji is repatriated through foreign companies. Fiji therefore 
derives only a small portion of the benefit of its tourist industry. It is also 
dependent on decisions made in Sydney and Auckland as to whether Fiji remains 
a stop-over point for Qantas and Air New Zealand. The study concludes with the 
following: 

At various times in the past, it was firms such as the Colonial Sugar Refining Co., 
the Emperor Gold Mining Co., Lever Bros., and Bums Philp (South Seas) Ltd., 
that ensured the subordination of Fiji’s economic development to the interests of 
Anglo-Australasian industrial capital. In the latest phase of the country’s develop¬ 
ment, multinational tourism companies are one of the key forces effective in 
reshaping Fiji’s underdeveloped status. 

Information on Australian companies operating in the Pacific is difficult to 
assemble. Many companies do not wish their activities to be publicly known and 
the Department of Trade respects that confidentiality. Few researchers have 
attempted to analyse company records and the operations of Australian 
companies in the Pacific. 

One study prepared in 1977 noted the problem of gaining information on 
Australian companies but added that some 120 were then operating in the Pacific. 
The Pacific, it concluded, 


provides an expanded outlet for Australian companies, often utilising cheap labour and taking 
advantage of investment incentives. Many of the Australian companies obtain high profit 
levels from their operations in the South Pacific. Further, this investment links the South 
Pacific countries closer to Australia, with important political and cultural effects. The South 
Pacific investments constitute one of the major determining factors in Australia’s foreign 
policy considerations. The other side of the coin is the important effect of this large investment 
upon the people of the region. Most of the countries are small and possess fragile economies. 
Investment, as a consequence, has an immense economic, social and political effect on Papua 
New Guinea, and on the region as a whole. 

What we have been looking at here are the areas in aid, trade and 
investment where Australia can and does exert a considerable influence in the 
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Pacific. This influence may be positive or negative depending on how it relates to 
the objectives and development strategies of the Pacific island states and their 
people. 

It should be noted that Australian non-governmental organisations also 
extend aid to the Pacific ($800,000 approx, in 1979). Most of this is directed to 
small scale ‘community’ programs. Some support research projects in such areas 
as the multinational operations in the region or analyses of the aid process. These 
latter are very important tasks and a great deal more needs to be done so that a 
better understanding of the impact of foreign companies and foreign aid can be 
gained. 

In summary I think we have been looking at a very complex and important 
area of Australian relations and an area in which there are very few analytical 
studies on a regional basis. There is a need for a far deeper analysis of the effects 
of the Australian economic presence in the Pacific and a need to respond to the 
concerns of the Pacific islands people and to encourage attempts to spread the 
opportunities and benefits of investment and trade more broadly within the 
Pacific. 
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Michael Parsons 

A porthole glimpse 
of a Pacific trader 

For the casual tourist, an island-hopping cruise may afford little more than a 
porthole glimpse of life in the region. The economic underpinnings of your visit to 
a ‘tropical paradise’ are often hidden or ignored. The vestiges of the colonial past 
and even the realities of present economic expansionism remain strangely elusive 
for Australian or New Zealand travellers. 

Yet a quick jaunt around a Pacific Island capital city reveals those vestiges 
of early dominance - the copra vessels and docks, shipping agencies and grand 
department stores. Here too is the present-day expansion — large motor vehicle 
sales rooms, lumber yards, supermarkets and hardware stores. 

Burns Philp is a leading Australian company whose signposts these are. In 
the colonial era it was a significant force in Pacific nations. In this post-colonial 
era it is less visible though it continues to play a major role. Through a web of 
take-overs, joint ventures and distribution agreements, Bums Philp today holds 
captive a whole array of goods and services. When put together, many of these 
arrangements add up to a near monopoly of the market 

Take for example a visit by an Australian tourist to Port Moresby. What is 
Bums Philp’s role in such a visit? 

It might begin in Australia when the tourist visits Bums Philp Travel in 
search of a South Pacific holiday. You are offered a leisure cruise aboard the 
Minghua, the new Chinese ship whose agent in Australian and South Pacific 
ports is Bums Philp. No? Then why not a couple of weeks at a Fiji Travelodge? 
Travelodge in Australia and the South Pacific is a former Bums Philp joint 
venture. It seems attractive, but no, you finally settle on a tour of Papua New 
Guinea — and Bums Philp’s involvement really begins. 

Upon arrival at the airport you take a taxi to your hotel. The taxi is a 
Toyota. BP is Toyota’s sole agent in Papua New Guinea, with almost half the car 
market for the country. (BP is also sole agent for Toyota in Vanuatu, Fiji, 
American Samoa and Western Samoa.) You arrive at your hotel — the Port 
Moresby Travelodge — and find it comfortable and familiar. All the fixtures and 
fittings have been imported from Australia through Cargo Flight, BP’s air cargo 
service. 

As you unpack your Regal Travelgoods luggage — made by a BP 
subsidiary — you can hardly wait to get outside and do some sightseeing. There is 
plenty to photograph and of course you haven’t forgotten your camera. It’s a 
Hanimex, the same make as the slide-film projector you later buy at the city’s 
largest store, Bums Philp. Hanimex will process your slides when you return to 
Australia. BP took over Hanimex in 1980. 

With camera at the ready, you join the other tourists at the local market, 
admiring the luscious island food. Meanwhile, outside the capital, villagers are 
eating tinned fish and cracker biscuits they’ve bought from a BP store with money 
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earned from working on one of BP’s 40 plantations. BP imported the fish, caught 
in the South Pacific by a Japanese company, from Kerr Bros., a century-old 
Australian trading firm. BP acquired Kerr Bros, in 1979. The crackers, Pacific 
Biscuits, were manufactured in Fiji by Cope-Allman, whose products marketed 
in the Pacific include laundry and toilet soaps, detergents, paper products, 
cookies, dog biscuits, vinegar, swimming pool chemicals, plastic containers, 
printed cellophane, adhesive tape and coconut oil. BP has owned the company 
since 1979. 

By midday, it’s time to cool off with a drink and you have a choice of two 
major hotels. BP owns both. It also has a large share in the local brewery which 
supplies them and is the sole agent in Australia for a lot of their imported liquor. 

After lunch you join some fellow tourists at the Travelodge on a speedboat 
tour of the harbour. The boat is powered by a Yamaha outboard engine. A BP- 
controlled company, Ela Motors, is the largest supplier of commercial and 
private vehicles in Papua New Guinea and it is sole distributor of these engines. 

In the evening you decide to go to a film at the cinema in Gerehu, a Port 
Moresby suburb. It is one of four BP cinemas in the city and, according to BP, has 
been built where possible with BP materials such as those produced by its 
modular home building division, BP Building Systems. Kwik Built, the Port 
Moresby-based member of BP’s building systems division, manufactures houses, 
classrooms, dormitories, workshops and duplex apartments. 

While at the cinema you buy a bottle of Searfinin soft drink, made by an old 
family firm which has bottling arrangements with Cottees, Orchy and Pepsi¬ 
Cola. It was taken over by BP in 1976. Another taxi takes you back to the 
Travelodge, but this time it is a Subaru, bought by the owner from Tutt Bryant 
(Pacific) Ltd. This company is sole Papua New Guinea agent for Subaru as well 
as Holden and Suzuki vehicles. It was bought by BP in 1979. 

But the day is coming to a close. Your hotel bed awaits you, its fresh clean 
sheets a delight after a hot, dusty day. Thus does BP’s Ela Laundries Ltd. wrap up 
the day for you and thousands of other tourists to Papua New Guinea. 

This scenario reflects the transformation of BP over the past decade, from a 
sluggish, sprawling, ultra-conservative Australian company resting upon an 
under-capitalised, super-exploitative Pacific trading operation in 1970 (when Fiji 
won independence) to one of Australia’s most aggressive, growth-oriented 
conglomerates resting upon a recapitalised, super-Pacific trading operation in 
1980 (when Vanuatu won its independence). The transformation occurred in the 
context of the political restructuring of the region in the seventies — the decade of 
decolonisation in the Pacific. Vanuatu's independence marked the end of BP’s 
colonial era, the age in which it acted as the economic governor of colonial 
outposts and the local executor of Australian foreign policy. Now, just as the 
countries which formed the base of BP’s Pacific enterprises — Papua New 
Guinea, Fiji and Vanuatu — have become independent, BP is emerging as the 
world’s first Pacific-based transnational corporation. In 1979 nearly 60 per cent 
of the BP group’s overall profit came from the Pacific — from its three Pacific 
Island firms alone. 

Before the 1970s, BP’s Australian company acted as a banker to its Pacific 
trade, investing its share of the profits in major Australian enterprises — BHP, 
Bank of N.S.W., North Broken Hill, Tooths, G.J. Coles — rather than risking 
them in expanding its own end of the business. This gave a strong boost to the 
Australian economy and made life easy for BP, living off the fat of other people’s 
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land in the islands and other people’s businesses in Australia. As king of the 
Pacific jungles, BP became one of the few Australian firms to have ‘never had a 
bad year — an unbroken string of 10 per cent dividends stretches throughout the 
Great Depression and Second World War’ (Rydges, July, 1969). 

By the 1960s, the enormous size of the company’s share portfolio was itself 
proving a dangerous assett. Threatened by take-over from more aggressive firms 
and a crisis of confidence with the independence of Papua New Guinea it made, in 
1972, the first take-over moves in its history. But BP was faced with an identity 
crisis. Its clear raison d’etre was its business in the Pacific where it was already a 
market leader in many areas. In 1976, with three directors reaching retiring age, 
the board was transformed from one of the oldest to one of the youngest in 
Australia. As the new management began to reverse some of the mistakes made 
by BP in its Australian operations, they continued to expand the Pacific 
operations. 

As the Australian Financial Review reported in November, 1978, ‘BP is in 
the middle of a capital expenditure program spending $ A1.5 million in Australia 
and another $A12 million on its activities in the Pacific Basin’. Within 18 
months, BP attempted four take-overs of which three were successful. In 
February 1979 it bought Kerr Bros. Pty. Ltd., a century-old island agent 
supplying customers and governments in Papua New Guinea, Vanuatu, Kiribati, 
Tuvalu, Fiji and the Samoas. Kerr Bros, also owned land in Vanuatu and 
marketed around seven per cent of the country’s copra. In June, BP (SS) bought 
the leading copra miller and manufacturer Cope Allman (South Pacific) Ltd. In 
the following month, BP (PNG) purchased rival vehicle trader Tutt Bryant 
Pacific Ltd. In April, 1980, BP (SS) made a bid for control of Fiji Industries, the 
country’s only manufacturer of cement, but lost to Pioneer Concrete. 

BP’s expansion in Australia and the Pacific invariably meant the absorption 
of enterprises large enough to make a significant impact on the group’s earnings 
and assets and also to exclude from the market the small-time or ‘corner-shop’ 
competitor. While the former poses problems for Australia, it poses more serious 
problems for Pacific Island countries, where a few very large take-overs virtually 
means a take-over of the whole economy. 

The corner-shop competitor is typically an indigenous entrepreneur or co¬ 
operative battling to get a toe-hold in the market and upon whose success rests 
much of the hopes of the Pacific nations for self-reliance. 

In 1973, Ian Howie gave three examples highlighting the power of two 
Australian retail giants in Fiji — Burns Philp and W.R. Carpenter — to limit the 
trading effectiveness of the would-be local competitor. They were: 

1. The multi-national corporation Unilever of the U.K. manufactures, 
among countless other things, Lux Flakes in Australia and Breeze Powder 
in India. The latter was sold within Fiji by local Indian merchants while the 
former was carried by BP and the Morris Hedstrom (W.R Carpenter) 
chain of supermarkets. The competitive success of Breeze vis a vis Lux 
prompted pressure by these supermarkets on Unilever to prohibit the export 
of this soap powder from India to Fiji. Breeze is no longer available in Fiji. 

2. Suva Co-operative Association, in its attempts to compete with the 
large supermarkets, introduced Maxwell House tea and coffee. The giants 
felt threatened and bought out this franchise to the loss of the Suva Co¬ 
operative. 
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3. NiranjanBros, a locally-owned company, was the first agent in Fiji 
to receive a franchise to sell Japanese cars — Datsun. Following their 
instant success, Suva Motors (a member of the Carpenter Group) 
approached Datsun in Japan regarding the termination of their agency with 
Niranjan in favour of Suva Motors, who could guarantee a higher turnover 
of vehicles and a greater number of distribution points. The franchise was 
duly taken from the local company and given to the more powerful 
company. 
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Peter J. Holden 

lourism-Yes please; 

No thank you 

Tourism is the second largest industry in the world; second only to the oil trade 
and larger than the world’s massive armaments spending. It is estimated that by 
the end of this decade it will be the most significant economic enterprise in all 
history. As the richer, more industrialised countries use up their own tourist 
resorts through pollution, saturation, over-promotion and boredom, the rich will 
look to the ‘unspoiled tropical paradises’ of the Pacific for their holidays. 

There are no simple answers to questions about tourism. Every question 
has a ‘yes’ and a ‘no’, depending often on who is answering. Tourism may be very 
appropriate for one island, quite inappropriate for another. Within the same 
Pacific island family affected by tourism, some members may welcome changes, 
others may resent it. The very manner of questions about tourism in the Pacific 
reminds us that Pacific people are asked to react, to respond to initiatives which 
come from outside the Pacific, mostly from transnational companies with little 
commitment to Pacific hosts or from the busy rich of the superpowers. Few talk 
about tourism for the Pacific people. The questions come from people in other 
parts of the world. 

The things to which people may want to say ‘no’ are not necessarily bad; 
just inappropriate. It may not be bad to build a new airport capable of handling 
wide-bodied jets. It is often inappropriate to spend millions of dollars of the 
people’s money to build such a facility for rich tourists when the people want 
primary health care, clean water and a better transport system. Perhaps the 
international airport will, in time, bring economic return to the people and provide 
some jobs. But is the return adequate for the Pacific people? 

What is inappropriate now has a way of becoming what is exploitative of 
people later. Now it may be unwise or inappropriate to spend limited resources 
serving foreign tourists. But what of the new dependency this represents? It is an 
irony that when the Pacific nations are achieving political independence from 
colonial powers, a large section of the economy is being made dependent on 
where the former colonisers choose to take their holidays. Also, a conformity to 
Western lifestyles, which used to be imposed by might, is now more subtly 
imposed by holiday makers. 

The average tourist does not meet many Pacific people during the holiday. 
Maybe that is good. What is not good is that the only Pacific people the tourist is 
likely to meet are servants: hotel workers (not managers), salespeople, pool 
attendants — all servant roles. Of course, the tourist who spends the holiday at 
home may also meet only people in serving roles. But there is a significant 
difference. The Pacific ‘servants’ they meet will be of a different race and a 
different economic status from themselves. Many tourists return home convinced 
that Pacific peoples are good servants and that it is Europeans who are good 
managers, happy holiday-makers and rich. Racism is reinforced, paternalism 
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takes a new twist, prejudice is reaffirmed. In the long term these attitudes (which 
are supported by clever and not-too-subtle advertising and promotion) negate any 
short-term economic benefit of tourism. 

It is not only tourism, of course, but other invasions of the rich into the 
Pacific which account for the rise of prostitution, drug abuse and alcoholism 
among Pacific people. Victims of these social problems are rising in number. If we 
do not want to blame tourism as a contributing cause, we will have to explain why 
there is so much more of these problems in tourist areas than in non-tourist ones. 

People want to say 6 no’ when their meaningful traditions become ‘custom 
shows’, when a rash of imported food forces up prices in their village market, 
when their home street is full of scantily-clad photographers searching for a quaint 
or unusual sight. They want to say ‘no’ when other people make decisions about 
who goes where, what money is spent on and what is historically significant in 
their country. 

People also want to say ‘yes’. All tourist brochures tell us that the people of 
the Pacific are friendly. Some are. Perhaps most are. Most people are. Like all of 
us, Pacific people are pleased to welcome to their countries and their homes those 
with whom they have a chance to develop friendship, trust and respect. 

Pacific people want to say ‘yes’ when tourism changes its directions, when 
it shares its economic and cultural rewards with the people who provide the 
services. Like people all over the world they want to say ‘yes’ to deciding the 
limits of tourism, the style of tourism and the behaviour of visitors to their 
country. 

I expect to hear ‘yes’ to tourism from Pacific people when it ceases being a 
one-way street When Pacific tourism is developed for Pacific people, when they 
can share in the good times the travel brochures promise visitors, then perhaps 
they will understand what the travel industry means by ‘the tropical paradise of 
the Pacific’; then they will no longer be servants in their own countries, picking up 
the crumbs from the rich person’s table. Then the ‘yes’ will not be a response to the 
demands of others, but a way of participating with others in their life and nation. 
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Sitiveni Ratuvili 


The myths of tourism 

The Pacific is endowed with many interesting features that attract tourists: 
coconut palms, blue waters and the trinity of sun, sand and surf. Tourism is a 
recent phenomenon as far as the Pacific is concerned, coming into full operation 
only after World War II. In Fiji today, no other industry has received more 
publicity, advertisement and promotion. As a revenue-earner, tourism is second 
only to sugar. However, this must not delude us from seeing that the returns from 
tourism will always remain minimal. This is because tourism is controlled by a 
small and powerful group. The root of the ill effects of tourism on Pacific people is 
economic imperialism. 

There are several myths associated with tourism. These myths serve as a 
smokescreen for the international conspiracy to manipulate and dominate the 
activities of the industry. The hotel chains and packaged tours serve and maintain 
the vested interests of international corporations. 

Myth No. 1: Tourism is an important earner of foreign exchange. 

Often tourism does not generate any significant foreign exchange because 
of the high import content of tourism in die nations of the Pacific. In the hotel 
sector, a large percentage of capital expenditure and running costs go to pay for 
imported materials. This is true of many Pacific countries because their 
productive base is limited. In the case of foreign-owned and foreign-managed 
hotels, the foreign exchange costs increase because of the repatriation of interest, 
salaries and profit. Most of the material things in which tourists indulge while in 
the host country are imported. In short, the Pacific has become a dumping ground 
for tourists who live on imported luxury. We supply the natural environment for 
tourists to come and buy their own goods and goods produced in other countries at 
a lower cost than they could at home, while they stay in foreign-owned hotels. 

This table shows how the average tourist spends each $100 in Fiji: 


shopping (mostly duty free) $5.86 

restaurants 1.78 

hotels 35.40 

buses .12 

taxis 2.08 

rental cars 1.98 

travel agents 2.18 

other expenses .62 

TOTAL $100.00 


(Fiji Central Planning Office) 

The bulk of the tourist dollar is spent on imported goods. In Fiji, the tourist 
hotels are mostly foreign-owned. One must conclude that the returns from the 
tourist industry will always remain minimal despite the rosy pictures that are 
painted by government development plans. 
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Myth 2: Tourism is labour intensive 

It is true that the industry does employ some peole but seen against the 
nation’s total labour force, the proportion of people absorbed in the industry is 
small. In Fiji in 1977, out of a total labour force of 64,412, only 16.7 per cent 
were employed in the retail trade and hotels and restaurants sector. This 
classification is too general and does not give a true picture of the labour force that 
is involved in tourism. A large percentage of the above workers would, in fact, be 
totally unrelated to tourism. Moreover, most jobs in the industry are part-time and 
seasonal. The hotels and beach resorts take on workers when tourist boats and 
planes come in with staying tourists. In the absence of tourists to fill the hotel 
rooms, the workers are made temporarily redundant. Another factor that needs to 
be considered here is that the rate of exploitation of workers is pretty high. In 
some of the high-class hotels in Fiji, the wage paid to a worker in a month is less 
than a guest pays in one day. 

Myth 3: Tourism enables a dispersal of development 

Economically backward areas with potential for tourism benefit from the 
development of roads, electricity, water and telecommunication services. This 
means employment for those living in the area and a demand for local products. 
This is true of the south-west of Vitilevu in Fiji. Hotels and resorts line the coastal 
areas. These hotels were built when roads and telecommunication opened up the 
area. One unfortunate outcome was that young men, who hitherto were working 
on their farms, were lured away by the prospect of earning an easy dollar 
compared to the strenuous work they had to put in on their farms. Some of them 
had to sell their farms to work as barmen, waiters, kitchen hands and to perform 
other manual work in the hotels. One other social effect is the abuse of alcohol in 
all the areas connected with tourism. 

Myth 4: Tourism promotes handcraft and cottage industries. 

There can be no doubt that tourism has helped boost certain handcrafts and 
souvenir industries. The tragedy is that the craftsmen are often exploited by 
middlemen who buy the products cheaply and sell them to tourists at very high 
profits. Some local entrepreneurs, together with some overseas business interests, 
control all the handcraft market through factories which mass produce handcrafts 
of all sorts. The traditional handcarvers can never hope to compete with 
machines. Although the product of the machines looks better than the hand- 
carved one, they are not authentic. This leaves the matter wide open to the 
question of authenticity over against an openness to innovation and getting the 
goods irrespective of whether or not the method employed is authentic. 

Fiji, as well as many other Pacific Island nations, offers many tax 
incentives to attract investment, both local and foreign, to the tourist industry. 
Tax holidays make it possible for investors to earn very high profits and to recover 
their capital investment in a few years. The whole business of tax holidays makes 
one question the wisdom of generously allowing concessions for an industry 
which benefits only the foreign hotel chains and local elites. All things considered, 
the cost to Fiji far outweighs the social and economic benefits of tourism. 

Tourism and the church 

The primary role of the church in all this is educational. We need to help 
our people to be aware of the implications of tourism. Awareness raising is not 
brought about by providing answers through handouts. It must come through 
people’s own discovery, by asking the right questions. 
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Tourism is a symptom of the political and economic stranglehold outside 
interests have in the country. By asking the right questions, the church can begin 
to understand the tourism issues. One thing that must be guarded at all costs is our 
right to decide for ourselves our own destiny. 

With the independence of our countries we were assured of political 
autonomy. In fact, the powerful developed nations went behind our backs to 
devise new measures of control, domination and exploitation. Tourism is the 
brainchild of large and powerful nations. Through it they export their politics, 
trade and lifestyle, all with political and economic gain to themselves. Tourism 
again leaves the Third World nations in the role of receivers, picking the crumbs 
from the table of their masters. 

Tourists, who today include many ordinary working families who have 
saved for many years to take their holiday abroad, themselves become victims of 
the hotel chains and packaged tours. They have little choice in the places they 
visit, where they shop, and in most cases are shown only the ‘good things’ in the 
receiving country. They return home carrying distorted images of the host 
country. 

Tourism thea raises questions of justice and human dignity. Justice is 
synonymous with equality. When some have more money and power there is 
injustice. To act in all this the church needs to understand itself. It is not an 
economic or political group. It is the Body of Christ, divinely ordained to preach 
the good news to the poor, proclaim liberty to the captives, recovery of sight to the 
blind, set free the oppressed. The church is not a trade union. The church does not 
bargain on issues of injustice and human dignity and can never be neutral. It is 
either on the side of the poor and oppressed or on the side of the oppressors in non¬ 
involvement 

As Christians we are part of a world-wide communion and as such must 
work together to make our voice heard. The churches in the Pacific cannot cope 
alone with tourism. We must seek new ways of working together with churches in 
tourist-sending countries — Australia, Japan, New Zealand and the United 
States. In the Pacific, we can pick up specific issues of tourism and then liaise with 
churches overseas to exert pressure for change. It is important that we make 
tourism a truly human experience so that both the tourists and the people of the 
host country receive maximum benefit The present structure of tourism does not 
allow this. 

Tourism can serve us all for we need to promote understanding and meeting 
between all our peoples. On the other hand, we cannot allow ourselves to be 
victims of political and economic domination by the international hotel chains 
and by the rich and powerful. 
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Amelia Rokotuivuna 

Bombs away- 
a nuclear-free Pacific 


‘Today’s arms race’, said the April 1978 Conference on Disarmament of the 
World Council of Churches Commission on International Affairs, ‘is an 
unparalleled waste of human and material resources; it threatens to turn the whole 
world into an armed camp; it aids repression and violates human rights; it 
promotes violence and insecurity in place of the security in whose name it is 
undertaken; it frustrates humanity’s aspirations for justice and peace; it has no 
part in God’s design for His world; it is demonic’. 

A nuclear-free Pacific will be a significant contribution to world peace and 
must be viewed as part of the world-wide disarmament effort. The arms race is a 
global threat, and the movement for disarmament in any region must continue 
until that threat is totally thwarted, world-wide. 

There are between 50,000 and 60,000 nuclear weapons in the world today, 
the equivalent of 2,000,000 Hiroshima bombs: seven tons of dynamite for every 
individual on earth. About 1,000,000,000 people are employed in military and 
related industries. The world spends $450 billion yearly on armaments, which 
comes to about $1,000,000 every minute of the day. Three new weapons are 
manufactured daily and world military spending increases by $9 billion yearly. 
Since 1945 there have been 1,165 known nuclear tests, most of them occurring 
after the 1963 partial test ban treaty. Forty-eight nuclear weapons were tested in 
1978 alone. Between 1955 and 1979 there were 120 armed conflicts — 114 of 
them in developing nations. 

There are six nuclear powers — U.S.A., U.S.S.R., United Kingdom, 
France, China and India. South Africa and Israel may possess such weapons. 
Military technology has moved policies from those of deterrence to those of‘first 
strike’, implying the possibility of limited nuclear war. 

The main reason for the arms race is the ideological struggle between 
socialism and capitalism, in which the super-powers desire to expand their 
spheres of influence. They supply 74 per cent of the world’s arms and control 80 
per cent of weapon research and 95 per cent of nuclear weapons trade. 

Ironically the effect of this booming global arms industry is a depressed 
world economy with rising fuel costs, spiralling inflation and widespread 
unemployment. Half the world’s engineers and scientists are improving military 
technology while civilian industrial productivity declines. Military investments 
increase demands on consumer goods without adding to supply, thus contributing 
to inflation. Capital-intensive military industries create fewer jobs than do 
civilian industries. The cost of arming and training a soldier is equal to that of 
educating 80 children. A nuclear missile submarine is equivalent in cost to that of 
building 450,000 modest homes. 

The Pacific is one of the most militarised regions in the world with at least 
8000 nuclear weapons stored and deployed by the U.S.A. and 40 U.S.S.R. 
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nuclear submarines located. All major nuclear powers have conducted tests 
here. The U.S.A. has tested 66 bombs in the Marshall Islands, 43 of them on 
Eniwetok Atoll alone. France has conducted 41 atmospheric and 28 underground 
tests in Tahiti. The U.S.S.R. tested its intercontinental ballistic missiles in the 
North Pacific. China tested its first ICBM on a target area in west Melanesian 
waters. The nerve centres of the U.S. Pacific Command are dotted along the 
Pacific from Hawaii to Johnston Island, Micronesia, American Samoa, New 
Zealand, Australia, Philippines, South Korea and Japan. 

Polaris submarines cruise our ocean, bombers fly our skies, weapons and 
chemicals are stored on our land, satellites orbit space overhead. Japan seeks to 
dump nuclear waste on our ocean floor. A nuclear Pacific is not a secure place. It 
is vulnerable to attack and dangerous to live in. 

The Pacific regional anti-nuclear movement began with the 1975 Suva 
Nuclear-Free Pacific Conference, followed by conferences at Ponape in 1978 
and Hawaii in 1980. Regional meetings have reiterated the efforts of these three 
conferences for a nuclear-free Pacific. But prerequisites to this goal are the ending 
of colonialism and expansions in the area. For example, France will only end its 
Pacific nuclear testing when its territories here are decolonised. In addition, a 
nuclear-free Pacific means dissolving military pacts such as ANZUS, ending all 
tests, dismantling military bases, banning uranium minin g 

The tasks are ominous and we will succeed only if we act in solidarity. 
Solidarity requires tolerance, creativity and commitment, from individuals and 
institutions. The Christian church, with its faith in a God who wills that all people 
must have life in abundance, cannot avoid involvement It is my hope that faith 
will sustain and bind us together in the struggle for a nuclear-free Pacific. 

Some proposed theological themes 

In his introduction to a Pacific Conference of Churches documentation on the 
risks of nuclear technology, the co-ordinator of the Church and Society 
programme of the Pacific Conference of Churches, B. David Williams Jnr., 
wrote: 

‘Surely a most special and important role for the churches to play in this 
continuing and sacramental dialogue is to continually raise questions in 
relation to the biblical/theological base. Some basic theological themes 
come to mind for exploration and reflection — 

1. The sanctity of life and our stewardship of the created order; our 
solemn responsibility to all humankind, including future generations. 

2. The ‘finitude’ (the limited nature) of humans and of earth: the limited 
cleverness of human beings and the limited capacity of the earth to suffer 
exploitation. 

3. The intimate, integral relationship between human beings and nature. 
Is the modem industrial and technological civilisation driving a wedge, 
causing a split, between humanity and nature? 

4. What is ‘authentic human development’? What is ‘the good life’? 
What does it mean to be fully human? What is a ‘good society’? What 
forms of human lifestyle best express and support the profound meanings 

5. Justice in relationships between nations, between regions, between 
generations. 
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6. How do we confront the reality of sin? Not only the arrogance, greed 
and broken relationships of individuals, but also the structural, the 
institutional sin which puts the narrow national or corporate self-interest 
ahead of all other considerations. How shall we, as a Pacific community, 
responsibly relate to such a frustrating, difficult, but critically important 
task? 

7. The challenge for humankind in its brokenness to take risks for peace. 
With the realities of the 1980s and beyond as a frame of reference, what 
is ‘good thinking’, or thinking which tries to consider the totality of 
relationships (the Bible uses the term ‘metanoia’)? How may we 
contribute to dialogue leading towards new peace dynamics in the world, 
towards a de-escalation of the fear and mistrust which has the world 
locked into an insane armaments and energy race? 
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Walter Uni 


The role of prayer 
in nation~bui ding 


There are many examples in the lives of nations, as well as of individuals, when 
the cumulative effect of prayer has been national and personal salvation. 

An immediate example which comes to mind is the deliverance from plague 
of mediaeval Europe following prayer. It was a practice for communities in 
Melanesia, prior to Christianity, to pray to their respective spiritual principals for 
deliverance from famine. 

More recently, the example of Britain under mass air attack and possible 
invasion during World War II prompted a national endeavour which was 
emphasised by offering up prayers; from the humble village churches to Britain’s 
mightiest cathedrals the cry for national courage and salvation went up. 

While such acts of prayer were offered essentially to maintain existing 
communities and nations, it is a very real fact that since the end of World War II, 
when the demise of the European empires began, various subject peoples have 
mobilised themselves not just with the vehicle of nationalism but with prayer as 
well. Indeed there is ample evidence that in many instances the appeal for adult 
suffrage and national emancipation from colonial rule has come from the pulpit 
The church has, in many cases, been in the forefront of independence movements. 

It was therefore of some significance that I started my independence 
address on July 30 with the words, ‘This is a day for which we have worked so 
long and prayed so hard’. 

Our experience in Vanuatu was a particular one in that our colonial history 
had created artificial divisions of an unusually cruel and negligent nature — and 
ones quite unique to us. The political party which I lead had a most difficult task of 
putting our case for political independence to two governments (an experience 
unique in the annals of colonialism), and it is a sad fact that those two 
metropolitan governments were not in common agreement on Vanuatu’s progress 
to independence. We had, therefore, the dual difficulties of uniting our own people 
behind a common cause and of persuading two governments which differed 
significantly in their approach to the end of condominium rule. 

Throughout the 10 years of our struggle for the right to decide upon our own 
priorities and to control our own destiny, there were constant examples of the 
power of individual and collective prayer in sustaining our hope and vision for and 
of the future. 

Prayer is, in essence, a discipline, it is a renewal of faith in one’s Creator 
and a renewal of faith in one’s conviction and one’s sense of purpose. It is true to 
say, indeed there is no question of any doubt in my mind, that without the renewed 
faith which our prayers in Vanuatu generated during the long journey to 
independence we would not have sustained that sense of purpose which was vital 
to the success of our cause. 
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In our particular case, the contribution of prayer to the building of our 
young nation was at once very real and immediate. 

As with other communities and nations in the past, the State of Vanuatu is 
built upon common purpose generated by the conviction of prayer. It was and 
remains our powerhouse for the future. Without it we would be much, much 
poorer. 

In the words of our national motto, ‘Long God Yumi Stanap , or ‘In God 
We Stand’. 


Peace Signs 

A star moved resolutely 
across the sky 
from east to west 
followed by men 
to the city of David 
where their minds were 
from anxiety released 
in a cradle of peace. 

A mushroom sprouts from 
an and Pacific atoll 
disintegrates into space 
leaving only a residue of might 
to which for an illusory 
peace and security 
man clings. 


In the calm of early morning 
the third day after 
love found joy 

in the empty tomb 
the wooden cross of disgrace 
transformed into a symbol 
of love sendee 
peace 

In the heat of the afternoon lull 
the UN flag flutters 
hidden from sight by 
national banners 
under which 

sit men with clenched fists 
signing peace treaties. 

Celestine Kulagoe 
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Milking the Natives 

I never invited you 
but you came to my island 
and I welcomed you 

Tou told me 
I was a savage 
and I believed you ' 

Ton told me I was doomed to hell 
and I was scared 
you gave me your bible 
and I prayed 

Ton told me to till my island 
I planted coconuts for your profits 
you told me to dig holes and bunkers and 
I defended you with my life and land 
but you bombed my house and my land 
and I ran into the woods 

Ton told me 

you fired me firm your war 
and I should be grateful 
to you as my liberator 


Tou established your government 
on my island 
without my pennission 

Ton sent me to your school 

and I learned your way 

and I worked for you as an office boy 

you gave me your dollars 

and I bought your things 

Now you tell me 
I cannot live without 
your money 
your way 
your things 
and I believe you 

But I can only get them 

if I give you my island and freedom 

Never/// 

Moses Tmal Ulodong 
Micronesia 
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Albert Burua 

Towards a Melanesian 
style of Christian life 

We all live by values. Some people can name the values by which they live. Some 
cannot, perhaps because they have not been articulated or because they are so 
ingrained in the community and its culture that, to its people, they are 
unidentifiable. Then the values we live by are seen as the way things are. But 
whether or not we perceive our values and know their distinctiveness they are felt, 
thought about and originated. They are organised, conditioned and communicated. 
In each given locality and situation - no matter where in the world - they bring 
integrity into our lives. If, from the Christian perspective, life is God’s gift, it is 
also that around which we struggle for survival. 

What Melanesians value as important has a religious basis. It permeates 
our cultures — cultures which we ourselves create and mould. Because culture is 
not static, it is capable of responding to external influences. The Melanesian style 
of life today is totally different from that of forty years ago. The undergirding 
philosophy may remain the same, but the surface culture changes its appearance 
in response to the influences, especially foreign, that it contacts. 

The introduction of the Christian gospel meant confrontation between it 
and the traditional animistic religion of the people. The traditional culture of the 
people — a culture expressing the people’s values as well as specifically religious 
beliefs — stood in danger of being swept away. Outsiders, both missionaries and 
traders, despised both the beliefs and the cultural practices of the people. Many 
felt that Melanesian religion — animism — was the expression of uncultured and 
inferior pagans. Traditional religious activities were labelled primitive. They 
were thought by the outsiders to give no understanding or meaning; for example, 
to feelings such as love or hate, or to spiritual wonder or cosmic anguish. People 
from the West came to us with the idea that we lived without rules. Our cultures 
were condemned as works of evil. 

Wherever and whenever Melanesian culture was threatened, the response 
of the people has been fear, followed by action to preserve their culture, its values 
and beliefs as well as its outward appearances, and finally, the withdrawal and 
reservation of traditions. Strong groups, such as the Tolais, to which I belong, 
went underground with traditional religious activities to preserve their rights. As a 
result, some modem Tolais now reveal that Christianity and traditional Tolai 
religious beliefs have both found a place in them. Many are still confused. Many 
have made their distinctions, rejecting one belief system and accepting the other. 

What is the essence of the traditional beliefs which has imbued the religious 
activities of the people with such momentum and force? Outsiders can try to 
answer this question with information from many sources, but their answers will 
remain speculation. One cannot understand the essence of a ritual or ceremony, 
of a carving or sculpture, of a song or dance, unless one has exposed oneself to a 
Melanesian’s realities — and done that for a lifespan. 
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A traditional Melanesian thinks in abstract terms and has a system of 
cognitive metaphysic and ethics. The abstract is itself a reality for it has been held, 
touched, felt The spiritual is strongly connected to the physical and secular. And 
basic to this philosophy is the concept of a vital force, a universal, omnipotent 
energy surrounding all. Upon this, all thought and action revolves. And life must 
be lived vigorously for it is lived in the presence of enemies, in the midst of other 
powers — other spirits as well as other human beings. 

F aith is an act of trust and confidence in somebody or something. It is an act 
requiring the whole life of a person — physical, mental and spiritual. Melanesians 
were religious people. They had great faith and with it also fear. Today, many 
Christian Melanesians have made their distinctions between Christianity and 
traditional religion. Everywhere, I believe, the foundation of faith remains. Many 
of our people, who may not have made the distinctions, still have deep religious 
convictions about the whole of life and how life relates to nature and super-natural 
powers. 

Modem Melanesians are challenged to find a Melanesian style of Christian 
life. Our lives have been part journey, part drift towards modem society. We have 
adapted ourselves to styles within which we are sometimes at home, sometimes 
strangers. Modem Melanesians can also wear themselves out, tom between 
traditional and western society. Streams of power challenge from all directions. 

The social, economic, educational and political systems of the West have 
changed our lifestyle, making it more complex, more sophisticated. Life and 
survival are paid for, rather than guaranteed from nature. Christianity has 
influenced our lives with the presence of Jesus Christ. It challenges traditional 
religion, animism. A further area of challenge is the development of ‘new 
consciousness’. There are two aspects to this: electronic consciousness and print 
consciousness. Electronic consciousness develops feelings towards sounds and 
movements as the basis for relationships and expressions. It gradually neglects 
personal contact for the sake of machine contact We see this in countries with 
television. Print consciousness, developed by education, occurs as more and 
more people relate immediately to books. This is not yet a strong consciousness in 
Papua New Guinea and the Solomon Islands. 

Yet another area of challenge to modem Melanesians comes as a question. 
Can a modern Melanesian develop a Melanesian style of Christian life? The cry 
for Melanesian awareness can be heard everywhere. We are missing much of 
value from our traditional cultures. The discovery of ourselves and our identity 
will come through our own efforts to speak intelligibly of our Christian faith in the 
real Melanesian context. 

What do we need to develop a Melanesian style of Christian life? First, 
people’s living experiences. Many Melanesians, though exposed to contemporary 
influences, still maintain traditional religious beliefs. Of those who have become 
committed Christians, many still have vivid memories of their beliefs before 
conversion. Traditional faith has not been destroyed, but converted and directed 
to God in and through Jesus Christ. Today, I have firm and strong reasons to 
believe in the power of God’s Spirit as promised to us in Jesus Christ I know why 
I claim Jesus’ saying, ‘Be cheerful, I have overcome the world’. And this is my 
living experience of life’s battles with other forces. 

Most Melanesians, including the highly educated and the committed 
Christians, still have very close ties with the basic traditional faith of Melanesians. 
So the old religion offers us a common ground in sharing, discussing, transmitting. 
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For instance, both Protestants and Catholics share not only belief in Christ but 
our background in animism. Some of the norms of the Wantoks system are still 
firmly maintained or adapted to modem society. They, too, can become basic 
norms for a Melanesian style of Christian life. 

My second response to developing a Melanesian style of Christian life is to 
note that theological education in Melanesia today continues to duplicate 
Western systems and denominational forms. Sometimes we mix it up with a little 
Melanesian flavour, but its basic ideas come from Western philosophy. The idea 
of including Melanesian ideas in theological education is favourably received, but 
difficult to execute. Contributing to this difficulty is the movement of people from 
discipline to discipline, so that few are given enough time for reflection, 
development or action. So the process will be slow, though it is an important one. 

I appreciate the work done in this area by theologians from the West, but 
Melanesians must now enter their hour of labour. Their ground has been barren 
too long. It is time they gave it a birth. What we have been working for could now 
begin to grow. What it will be like I am yet to see, touch, test, feel. From here, we 
will continue to struggle because we have asked for it and now work towards it. 
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Ecumenical issues 
and directions 

Interview by Brendan O’Dwyer with Lorine Tevi, General Secretary of the 
Pacific Conference of Churches, broadcast on ABC Radio Two in Forum in 
October, 1980. 

How did the Pacific Conference of Churches come into being? 

The P.C.C. was formed in the early sixties. It really started five years before with 
an interim committee formed after church leaders from throughout the Pacific 
met to discuss the mission and work of the church. It was constituted in 1966. 
Members are the main Protestant churches in the region — Anglican, Presbyterian, 
Methodist, Congregational. The Roman Catholic Church is also a member so the 
P.C.C. now has Protestant and Roman Catholic Churches throughout the region. 
The region, incidentally, reaches as far north as Micronesia, south to New 
Caledonia, west to Papua New Guinea and east to Tahiti. 

That's a considerable area. What common issues concern all these churches? 

Well the first and most enduring issue is the deepening of the spiritual life of the 
churches and the people — spiritual renewal — and the consequent deepening of 
faith. The mission of the P.C.C. is one of mission and service. Change within the 
Pacific is very rapid and most people are unprepared for this. Rapid change raises 
questions with the people about their faith. What does the Gospel say about 
national development, about strikes, about inflation? People become confused, 
not only about these questions but about their inability to find answers in faith 
terms. They wonder if there really is a God. I do not see all this as necessarily 
negative. When people question their faith they are often driven to a deeper 
personal relationship with God, but we do not always understand this in our 
village churches. So a second concern is theological education and the preparation 
and formation of laymen and women and that takes in the whole educational 
ministry of the church. If the church is to serve the people in the fullness of their 
life and concerns that must include the wider socio-economic systems, too. We in 
the P.C.C. see very clearly that it is not only the full-time theologians and clergy 
who need theological education, but the whole community. Lay people need to 
deepen and sharpen their understanding of their faith; to think theologically about 
the situations they face every day. The women who weaves in the market, the man 
who goes fishing, the farmer selling his crop, the dock worker on strike, all these 
local situations produce faith issues which must be addressed. 

Lorine, the churches seem to play a very significant role in Pacific society, for 
religious belief and practice is very strong. Will this continue? 

Yes. It will continue for the church has a very central place in the life of the 
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community. In Fiji, for example, wherever people get together you find that it is as 
Christians that they meet. They see the Church maintaining the oneness and unity 
of the people and their calmness and peace. The people really do believe that this 
is God’s world and that God has a purpose for it and for them. 

The problems of the Pacific are often political or economic. How much can the 
Church speak out on these? 

The P.C.C. Assembly speaks very firmly. We believe in the total human rights of 
people. Our freedom is a God-given right So long as the people of the Pacific are 
dominated by others and decisions about their future are made by people outside 
the region, we are not free. We have to find the strength and ability to determine 
what is good for us. That is why the P.C.C. has taken a stand to support political 
independence movements throughout the Pacific. This is known throughout the 
region and indeed around the world. Pacific solidarity and co-operation can never 
be achieved until all the islands of the Pacific are able to speak freely on how they 
see their development 

You*re referring here to the French in New Caledonia and the U.S in the 
American Trust Territories, I take it? 

Yes, because they are the only countries still under outside political control. But 
the economic issues are just as important, and I am speaking here particularly of 
the transnational corporations. The church is coming to see who is making the 
decisions about what goes on in our countries. We need more research into 
transnational corporations for we need correct information. It is only when we are 
informed about the truth that we can act rightly in respect of what is needed in our 
countries. 

These transnationals would be Australian, Japanese and American, I suppose? 
And European too. We are looking at them all. 

How much do they affect the lifestyle of the people? 

Well, a simple example is in the case of food. There is an increasing dependence 
on imported food. Certainly these are things we enjoy, but the transnationals who 
produce and sell this food are not accountable within the Pacific. When prices go 
up, we have inflation, but transnationals keep their profits. In the Pacific, the 
separation of people into rich and poor is not very marked. But that cannot remain 
for long if things continue as at present. If the church is to speak wisely of these 
issues, we need to have done our analysis, the structural analysis of our situation. 
Then we can say clearly, this is what is affecting our people and this is what we 
can do about it. In our development programs, we can stress the richness and 
nutrition of local food, for example. We can work for a new respect for the things 
we can grow in our own gardens. 

Churches are often criticised for meddling in politics? 

O, yes. I know the old conservative view that the church should deal only with 
spiritual matters. We have been told that But the P.C.C. Assembly has decided 
that we must support independence movements. Most do not object to that It is 
when we come to practical strategies that opposition arises. But you see, in the 
Pacific we do not believe we can separate our spiritual life and our physical life. 
For us, a communal life is our traditional way of living. Communal life is a solid 
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part of our tradition and heritage. In the communal situation, leadership came 
from both the religious and the traditional leaders, without issues being separated 
into special realms. Our understanding of Christianity does not contradict this. 
Christ was involved. He was crucified because he questioned the authorities and 
much of his questioning was about justice in his day. The prophets had no 
hesitation in saying, ‘We don’t like your hymn singing and your perfume; we want 
to see justice flowing down like a stream; we want to see you loving and caring for 
people’. If we are to speak of justice then we look at the political and economic 
decisions that affect us. Who is making the decisions and why? In Vanuatu now 
the Prime Minister is an Anglican father and five clergy of the Presbyterian 
Church are parliamentarians. They realise that as church leaders, if they are to 
serve the people they need to be in the arena of policy and decision-making. 

I believe the P. C. C. also has concerns for the place of women and youth. 

Pacific culture is not like that of the West, where the man is the main person and 
women and children are secondary. We believe in the oneness of all before God. 
The P.C.C. Assembly has made it clear that women and young people must 
participate more in its decision-making. Indeed, personally, this is a challenge 
that led me to take up the position as General Secretary. Before this I worked 
among young people for ten years. Working with youth, religion becomes a basic 
question, but they want practical responses: what do I really want, who shall I 
marry? At our next assembly representatives from the churches will include not 
only clergy but adult men and women and young men and women from each area. 

A major Pacific problem is youth unemployment? 

Yes, this is a reality. It must be seen in the light of the sort of development we are 
undertaking at present, which has been Western-dominated. Now the P.C.C. is 
developing its strategies for rural development applicable to our traditions and 
circumstances. We have staff responsible for this. For two years one staff 
member lived in a remote Fijian village. It was a village noted for its internal strife 
and conflict and its lack of community. In addition, a new road had just linked it to 
a main town. He simply went there to live and learn. He tried to analyse what went 
on in the village and to understand how it came to be in the state it was. Then he 
talked, informally, with the people. He realised that development in the Pacific 
had to place priority on developing the person; to develop the person so that each 
has self confidence and can realise his or her special gifts. Once these gifts are 
realised, it is possible for fruitful interaction with others to take place. In the 
religious aspect, this comes too from our new freedom in Christ So the biblical 
and theological reflection leads to the same answer. The priority in development 
is to learn forgiveness, sincerity, honesty and real caring for one another. Without 
that you cannot have development. With it you have co-operation and unity in the 
village and a way forward. In this particular village they decided to improve their 
water system, build a fish pond and a community piggery. Now they have their 
food and their health, but most important they see each other as real persons, as 
people who can be trusted and who can make their own decisions. The young in 
this village are seen as important and their contribution is respected. One young 
man to whom I spoke had left the village to work in a town — Nadi. When he 
returned and saw his former school mates happy and fulfilled in their village life he 
regretted that he had ever left and decided to return. 
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How much is the problem of youth and especially the problem of youth 
unemployment a criticism of the education system? 

Certainly the education in much of the Pacific leads young people to aspire to 
white-collar jobs, which is not much good in a village setting. The churches have 
been re-examining curriculum in their own schools. Here in Fiji there is a church 
coordinator for non-formal education. Too often we are educating the people to 
be unemployed. 

Why is the P. C. C. opposed to nuclear testing? 

The P.C.C. Assembly has condemned the testing of nuclear bombs in the Pacific, 
the dumping of nuclear waste, and the presence of nuclear weapons in the Pacific. 
We are vigorously opposed to anything which subjects our people and our 
environment to danger and damage. We look to our partners in other regions to 
support us in this. Our stand is based on our belief that human life is God’s gift and 
must be respected; that everyone has the right to life and that nuclear testing 
endangers this right; that nuclear testing creates fear and not peace. In respect of 
French testing, we are encouraged by the stand that has come from within the 
French territories themselves. In Tahiti, more and more people are taking a strong 
stand. It is a matter of continuing consultation and information. Eventually the 
colonial government will see what must be done. A nuclear-free Pacific and an 
independent Pacific are closely related. 

What is unique about the Church in the Pacific? 

The Pacific is one area of the world where the Church still has an influential role in 
the daily life of the people. Our uniqueness has to be seen in the light of our faith 
and our culture. There is a Pacific way. The Pacific way is really a way of caring 
for people, loving people, being concerned for people. When we have a guest in 
our home we do all in our power to make that person feel at home. Our respect for 
people and our courtesy to people count a great deal to us. This is a way of life that 
comes from our cultural traditions. Its values are ones we want to communicate to 
our children and grandchildren. When Christianity came, it strengthened this 
tradition with its teaching of love for your neighbour as for yourself. So the faith 
and the culture work together. Further, our way of life is communal. We are a 
family. What happens to one is of concern to all — a deep and real concern. That 
is why we cannot separate mission and service. Perhaps these are contributions 
we can share with the church elsewhere. There is growing recognition in the West 
that the individualistic life does not bring harmony and peace and happiness. The 
communal life we have in the Pacific offers the values and reality I see people 
everywhere seeking. For us, it is the natural way of living. It is our life and our 
faith. 
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Harry Tevi 

A bishop recalls 
his theological trainin 

How fortunate I was to be selected in 1967 for studies at the Pacific Theological 
College. There was a fine staff with Dr. George A.F. Knight as Principal. I was 
fond of Old Testament studies and he lectured on ‘One God who acts by his 
word’, an Old Testament-based theology. Studies were constructive and aimed at 
achieving academic qualifications. I appreciated the efforts of my tutors and owe 
them much. 

But for me there was something still missing; something I believed I should 
discover. I was still searching after graduation. I wanted to know the Lord Jesus. 
Over and over again the issue arose for me. At night, when all was silent, I would 
search the Scriptures, especially Isaiah 55: 6. Eventually I found Jesus. 

Jesus: Jesus was a perfect man. All four Gospels tell of a man who was in all 
likeness to us. He was a pure Israelite of the line of David (Matthew 1:1-6). The 
Gospels give us the good news about God’s relationship with human beings. They 
tell the story of the love of God for us and how we can become once more a friend 
of God. The Jesus story tells us of human beings as God intends us to be. The Old 
Testament tells of God creating man and woman and the breaking of the 
relationship. The New Testament tells of the restoring of that relationship. The 
whole Bible explains the human search for God. It tells of the thirsting. Jesus is 
the solution. 

The first man created in God’s image (Genesis 1: 26) was spoiled by 
rebelling against God and following his own will. He lives by bodily passions, his 
instincts (Romans 7: 5). He does not understand his own actions. ‘Wretched man 
that I am! Who will deliver me from this body of death? Thanks be to God through 
Jesus Christ our Lord’ (Romans 7: 24-25). 

Jesus is the new creation descended from David according to flesh and 
designated Son of God in power according to the Spirit of holiness by his 
resurrection from the dead (Romans 1: 3-4). He is the new mould through which 
anyone can be shaped into his likeness. He is the example God has provided for us 
to become sons of God again. Through Jesus, the mould, we will be shaped like 
him, but having our own natures, clothed by his righteousness. We are men 
covered up by the righteous blood of Jesus appearing in the presence of God our 
Father. God looks on Jesus and accepts what he has done for our right We are 
being justified before God because of Jesus, not because of anything we have 
done. 

The narratives about Jesus give us a guideline to enter another sphere of life 
with God: the kingdom of heaven. In Jesus we have the spiritual guidance leading 
us into God’s presence. Through this one man, Jesus, we may become united 
again with God, becoming sons of God as intended before the fall. The mould 
stands before us. He is the entrance into the kingdom of God. He is the gate for a 
new way of living; the place of rebirth (bom of water and the Spirit) which Jesus 
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declared, ‘Truly, truly, I say to you, unless one is bom of water and the spirit, he 
cannot enter into the kingdom of God’ (John 3: 5). 

This Scriptural appreciation — a profound understanding of what these 
words truly mean — is the real theological college for the ministry of the Church. 
It is a college not built by hands. It is less expensive. It does not require any 
degrees. It requires ‘Repent and be baptised every one of you in the name of Jesus 
Christ for the forgiveness of your sins; and you shall receive the gift of the Holy 
Spirit’, as Peter said to the thousands of Israelites (Acts 2: 38). All that is needed 
for the ministry to which a person is called is repentance, faith and the gift of the 
Holy Spirit The gift of the Spirit is given for witnessing in Jesus’ name, for he 
said, ‘All authority in heaven and earth has been given to me. Go therefore and 
make disciples of all nations, baptising them in the name of the F ather and the Son 
and the Holy Spirit teaching them to observe all that I have commanded you; and 
lo, I am with you always to the close of the age’. 

Jesus is the answer. He is the way. He is the way to the future ministry. And 
all our ministry is going to be centred on him. Jesus came to start one ministry, the 
ministry of restoring persons to God, that human beings might become equal with 
God. He did this on the cross. In order to continue the ministry of union with God, 
Jesus appointed twelve to be with him and to be sent out to preach. 

It is as though we are deciding which road to take. We are making a decision 
to accept Jesus as our guide, instead of ruling our own life and deciding things for 
ourselves. Now Jesus occupies our life. He gives us a new atmosphere so that we 
act with a love which was not before experienced. 

Let me give a brief description of my experience of training for the church’s 
ministry in the Anglican Church in Melanesia — a training which we inherited. It 
was the practice to gather students who believed themselves called for ministry of 
the church. They were trained under one or more priests in a theological college. 
This place of training was located separately from any local community. In my 
case it was in the Solomon Islands. I arrived there after having told a New 
Zealand priest, Father Jim Hunt, I wished to become a priest. There was a 
selection board — Father Hunt, Archdeacon Derek Rawcliffe and Father 
Benjamin Bani of Pentecost Archdeacon Rawcliffe interviewed me. I was 
considered a satisfactory candidate and the following year went to college with a 
few other students. The staff were priests, qualified to teach and to pass on to 
others the traditions they had learnt and now practised. 

At the college I was struck by so much that was different to my own 
background and environment Buildings, food, lighting, fuel, stationery, transport, 
all were different; as were the salaries of the staff and the accoutrements of 
worship. The running of such a college costs a lot, up to $60,000 and that 
increases with inflation. 

What is our aim in running a theological college? The answers vary. I 
understand it is to help a person exercise the gift in the ministry to which he has 
been called for the building up of the body of Christ But in the theological college 
I’ve attended, there is very little emphasis on renewing a person’s life, which is a 
must. And a ministry of restoration, of restoring relationships, is not practised. In 
an ecumenical situation, what is most noticed about students is their background 
of beliefs and convictions. Each student thinks his beliefs and traditions are the 
only right and proper ones and there is little preparedness to accept any change in 
personal renewal. This allows competition and deflects criticism. It does not build 
unity or co-operation. 
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The training we offer gives satisfaction to tutors, as students acquire 
degrees, but this is a worldly recognition, divorced from personal faith in Christ. 
Perhaps it aims to satisfy the churches. 

In his letter to the Galatians Paul said, 

‘I am astonished that you are so quickly deserting him who called you in the 
grace of Christ and turning to a different gospel — not that there is another gospel, 
but there are some who trouble you and want to pervert the gospel of Christ. But 
even if we, or an angel from heaven, should preach to you a gospel contrary to that 
which we preached to you, let him be accursed. As we have said before, so now I 
say again, If any one is preaching to you a gospel contrary to that which you 
received, let him be accursed’ (Galatians 1: 6-9). 
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S. Amanaki Havea 

Theological education 
today 

Bishop Harry Tevi was one of the early pioneers of the Pacific Theological 
College. I am glad for his creative comments concerning his days at the College in 
1967. Then the College was two years old and many new things happened 
suddenly to incoming students, who had grown up in denominational environ¬ 
ments and were unexpectedly exposed to new situations — both culturally and 
ecumenically. 

Tribute must be paid to the first Principal, the Rev. Dr. George F. Knight 
and his new staff. George Knight had to make many hard and swift decisions and 
himself had left a comfortable chair in Old Testament at a Chicago seminary to 
come to Suva for half the salary. There were no houses. This piece of land was 
10% acres under sea water and swamp. Mangroves were thick and students 
worked almost every afternoon to clear the bushes for the erection of buildings. It 
was at this time that Harry Tevi entered the college. According to records, there 
were only two Anglicans then: one was an Australian, his ways completely 
different from the Pacific way; the other was Harry, who looked upon the Pacific 
image of Anglicanism. 

The P.T.C. was established to answer the needs of the Pacific churches. It 
began at a 1961 consultation held immediately after a meeting of the Conference 
of Churches and Missions in May at Malua Theological College, Western 
Samoa. At this consultation, sponsored by the International Missionary Council, 
a need was clearly expressed for a central theological college for the Pacific, 
possibly in Suva, to train the future leaders of the Pacific Church. It was made 
clear that courses were to be Pacific-oriented and not a mere transplant of 
Western theology. Already there were local schools, but all were denominational 
and co-operation was scant. So this new institution was to offer higher levels of 
teaching and require that students from schools feeding it should be of a high 
standard, such as having completed a number of courses overseas (e.g., 
completed Melbourne’s College of Divinity Diploma). From the start there was 
special emphasis on academic excellence. Also the college was to take only 
church-sponsored students. The college’s part was to be academic with ordination 
the concern of the sending church. 

Harry Tevi mentioned in his reminiscences that he appreciated the 
academic efforts of principal and staff. ‘It was aimed at achieving academic 
qualifications’, he writes. ‘But for me there was still something missing; 
something I believed I should discover 5 . He states that after graduation, he did 
discover the Lord Jesus. 

Today there is a tendency to divorce academic excellence and deep 
spirituality. Actually, these two should go together. I am surprised this discovery 
was not made earlier, before coming to the P.T.C. if we believe that one ministry 
cannot be divorced by the different stages of training. One ministry, to me, means 
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that it is only the Lord’s ministry (of diakonia), and our own ministry is only a 
portion according to the length of time and service we are in God’s one ministry. 
To engage in that one ministry, we would already have known the Lord of the 
ministry long before we enter training. I am not wanting to make excuses for the 
past but to inform those who may be sent to the P.T.C. in the future. We hope that 
those who are sent are already past the ‘knowing’ stage. 

In fact, this misapprehension has continued ever since. In my visits, many 
former students have made such remarks. ‘You talk too much about the sky. Tell 
us more about what is happening on the grass level’. With this urging, the college 
has re-shaped the training for the ministry and during the past five years pastoral 
studies have been spear-headed. There is greater concentration on man and 
society, development, ministry, theology and ethics, oriented especially to the 
needs of rural and village communities, for that is where 90 per cent of Pacific 
peoples live. 

I appreciate what Bishop Harry Tevi has pointed out about theological 
training, that ‘Jesus is the centre and all our ministry is going to be centred on 
him’. And I know what it is that he speaks of when he identifies all that was 
different or strange. When I first came to the P.T.C. I felt the same thing. I came 
from an environment similar to that of Harry. But after a few years here, and 
having come to know the life of metropolitan Suva, and comparing the P.T.C. way 
with that of other institutions, I have concluded that we must operate on the 
principle ‘enough for need and none to be wasted’. Certainly we could find less 
expensive sites where it would be cheaper to run the college, but we are concerned 
not to return to a monastic isolation. Such comforts as exist are intended to allow 
students time for longer hours in the library and less cropping and growing food, 
more time for studies and exposure to life with multi-racial and multi-social 
communities to better equip them to a changing Pacific. The changes they face 
may bewilder them but we are concerned to see they will not shatter the 
foundations of their faith. 

As far as the P.T.C. overall is concerned, ‘cause and effect’ may be worth 
considering, before we make final judgments, which God alone can offer in true 
finality. 
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Jacques Nicole 

French-speaking Christians 
say ‘Bonjour’ 

On 29 August, 1828, French Captain Dupetit-Thomas aimed the guns of his ship 
‘Venus’ at the palace of the Tahitian Queen Pomare Vahine, to force her to accept 
the presence of two Roman Catholic priests on the island and, later on, the French 
Protectorate. The treatment given to Pomare Vahine’s chief adviser, a British 
clergyman, George Pritchard, by Captain Bruat, Governor of France, drove both 
countries to the verge of a new war. 

On 2 July, 1966, the military high command gave the order to detonate the 
first French nuclear bomb on board a barge anchored in the Mururoa lagoon. It 
was the start of a long set of atomic weapons testings, both in the atmosphere and 
underground. These represent one of the major crimes against the Pacific people 
and against humanity at large. 

These two events have played a very important part in shaping the image of 
France in the English-speaking parts of the Pacific; a colonial power of the worst 
species, using threats and bribery to achieve its selfish goals in the region, with no 
concern for the real needs of the islanders. 

On top of that, history teaches us that in Africa, in Asia, as well as in the 
Pacific, French colonial administrations and settlers brought with them the 
traditional prejudices which have kept the British and French in opposition for 
centuries. These enmities they have bequeathed to their colonies and former 
colonies. It is therefore not uncommon to hear English-speaking Polynesians 
calling their French-speaking cousins ‘frogs’ while the latter ridicule them with 
other nasty descriptions of European origin. These traditional prejudices, we 
know, have been a grave hindrance in many parts of the world, standing in the way 
of a united Third World able to shake off the manifold colonial yokes of this time. 

I think the churches in the Pacific, as anywhere else, have a decisive role to 
play in helping their people to break through these un-Pacific barriers. Speaking 
of the Anglo-Saxon churches, I would see their first task as that of informing their 
members of the real situation of the French-speaking Christians in the Pacific. 
For instance, I have surprised many Australian, New Zealand and American 
friends, lay people as well as clergy, when I told them that except for Wallis and 
Futuna, the majority of the French-speaking Pacific islanders are Protestant. 
Here we have one of those British-made prejudices: being French-speaking 
necessarily means being either an atheist or a Catholic. As a native of the city of 
Calvin I find this a bit much. On the other hand, the same prejudice does not do 
justice to the tremendous effort of the Roman Catholic Church, since Vatican II, 
to dissociate itself from the French label and to be truly recognised as a Pacific 
Church. 

The second effort expected of Anglo-Saxon Christians today is to 
acknowledge that the presence and influence of the French language and 
civilisation cannot be wiped out of the Pacific and its history. Even though the 
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French territories are increasingly persuaded of the need to become independent 
sooner or later, it does not mean that all their inhabitants will learn English as a 
second language and forget about French. Therefore one might expect that 
devoted Tahitian or Kanake Christians will have a quite positive attitude 
regarding many aspects of French culture. This is a common feeling in the 
CEVAA — a community of French-speaking churches from Africa, Europe and 
the Pacific. This is no more than is true of, for example, Fijians in respect of the 
British influence. 

I want to underline the importance of the language question: Isn’t it time for 
Anglo- S axon Christians, at least for some of them, to start learning F rench for the 
sake of communication with the French-speaking islanders? Wouldn’t that give 
more credibility to their genuine desire to help them understand their situation 
and their problems, share their riches? It is somewhat irritating to see how one¬ 
sided communication is, depending only on the willingness of the French- 
speaking to acquire English! 

Of course, the situation today is very intricate. There is a growing 
awareness in most French-speaking territories of the evil of colonialism. In 1978, 
the Evangelical Church of New Caledonia came out in a public statement in 
favour of independence for the Kanake people. It means that the help expected 
from Anglo-Saxon Christians might become economic and political, but it is 
already the imperative task of every Christian to pray the Father of our Lord 
Jesus Christ to assist, sustain and powerfully inspire the churches there in their 
difficult situation. 

What have I been saying? In truth, little more than indicating the steps 
already taken by the Pacific Conference of Churches to improve the communi¬ 
cation and the fellowship among Pacific Christians. The most promising outcome 
of this is the harmonious and stimulating atmosphere existing between English 
and French-speaking students in the institution I have the honour to teach in, the 
Pacific Theological College. 
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‘Easter’ Story 


Once there lived a tribe called Butam. They 
were the first people of the Gazelle Penin¬ 
sula. These people were pushed back by the 
Bior from Tabual. The Bior chased the 
Butams into Baining land. The Bainings 
•saw the new tribe coming, so they, too, ran 
further into the mountain ranges, known 
today as the Baining Ranges. 

When the Butams settled in a place to 
make their home, they did not know of the 
big Masalai To Garagaraloko, a big snake, 
which was living in a muddy lake near by. 
At night the snake left the lake to hunt for 
food. Soon the scent of the people told it 
that there was food nearby. It began to 
creep in and pluck out the eyes and tongues 
of the people with its own tongue and to use 
its tail to get out their hearts and lungs. 

The people were very frightened be¬ 
cause they did not know what was happening 
to the people who died. At first they blamed 
the Biors. Later they found it was the 
Masalai, the big snake. They were helpless 
to defend themselves, having no lights to 
see at night They had no fire and dried their 
food in the sun before eating. They wanted 
to leave but had nowhere to go. They were 
afraid of meeting new enemies. So they had 
to stay. 

They waited days and nights for the 
Masalai to come back. Then, when it came, 
they were helpless. In the morning they 
would count up to 40 victims. Then they 
would cry and wail. Soon the people became 


so sad and afraid that the only song sung 
was one of mourning, ‘My child, my child, 
leaving me, I am feeding you, I am feeding 
you, only for death’. 

Once when it was time for To 
Garagaraloko to come the people gathered 
in a cleared spot As they sat singing and 
crying in the rain they looked and saw a 
very dim light many thousands of kilometres 
away. As it came nearer the light became 
clearer and brighter. At the same time the 
snake was coming nearer and nearer. Just 
as it was about to attack the people, the light 
fell from the sky and broke into pieces in 
front of the snake and blinded its eyes with 
light so that it could not move. 

Quickly the people took pieces of 
light and placed them round To 
Garagaraloko. At last they had a weapon 
they could use to defeat the snake. They 
kept the pieces of light round it for many 
days and nights. The snake became weaker 
and weaker. Finally it died. 

The leaders had the people prepare 
firewood and food for the biggest feast ever 
to celebrate the death of To Garagaraloko, 
to remember their ancestors who had been 
his victims; in thanksgiving for the new 
power— light, from which they got fire and 
the time of peace. Wherever anyone of the 
clan went they took some of this new light 
with them to protect and help them. 

This new fire of light was the means 
of a new life beginning for their clans. 
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My Neighbour 

My neighbour is 
A very generous man 
He pays school fees 
of needy children 
Every year 
Provides feasts 
For his church 
And is a supporter 
of women’s rights — 

Tet I can never understand 
Why he frequently 
Beats up his wife 


Konai Helu Thaman 
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Part Five: Stresses and Struggles 


Ruth Lechte 

The growing women’s 
movement 


In those areas of the Pacific where village and island life is comparatively 
undisturbed, women’s economic activities remain fairly stable, as does their 
demanding domestic role. Subsistence agriculture and fishing are examples of 
such activities. 

Colonial administrations tended to train men to handle industrial and cash 
inputs, so men were seen to be at the progressive end of the development process. 
Women remained at the traditional end and even there their status was often 
lowered. Women have developed market trading activities, especially in Fiji and 
Melanesia, but they are generally outside the areas leading to control, finance and 
power in government, society and church. In education, lip service is paid to equal 
opportunity for women and men. A gross imbalance in tertiary education is often 
due to parental inhibitions rather than to government policy. Men dominate 
administrative areas of government and political parties. 

Most colonial governments introduced forms of rural women’s organisation, 
often using the example of the churches. However, their activities tended to be 
limited to cooking, sewing, home improvement and such; activities which are 
excellent in themselves but do little to alter women’s perceptions of themselves 
and their roles in society. They did little to change systems to the advantage of 
women or their families. The name, usually ‘Women’s Interests Office’, itself 
expresses a presupposition limiting what women should be doing. (And this 
decided by someone else!) When independent governments took over — if Fiji’s 
experience is any guide — they reduced spending for the Women’s Interests 
Office, or absorbed it into the Ministry for Rural Development, ignoring the 
special needs of women in a changing society. It is not sufficient to say that 
women are part of the whole rural activity. There is need for reverse discrimination 
until equality, not equivalency, is achieved. The urban poor have needs outside 
the area of rural development Papua New Guinea has the best record with a 
government-funded National Council of Women and an eight-point development 
plan in which Point Seven reads: ‘Equal participation by women — a rapid 
increase in the equal and active participation of women in all types of economic 
and social activity’. 

Access to overseas project funding is often outside the knowledge of 
women. Where it has become available, spectacular results have followed, as in 
the Niuola Women’s Group in Tonga. 

The U.N. World Plan of Action for the U.N. Decade for Women has been 
ratified by very few Pacific governments, but there are signs of stirring. In October 
1980 the South Pacific Commission held its annual conference in Papua New 
Guinea where a predominantly men’s meeting considered ‘women’s role in 
development’. The few papers prepared by national government delegations 
mostly patted themselves on the back for a poor list of achievements. This 
prompted a demonstration by PNG women, seeking five demands: 
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i. A financial commitment by the South Pacific Commission and govern¬ 
ments of the region to the Pacific Women’s Resource Centre; 

ii. Far higher representation by women in national delegations to future 
SPC conferences; 

iii. Commitment by all Pacific governments to the U.N. World Plan of 
Action for Women, and ratification of the plan; 

iv. That all Pacific governments vigorously protest French nuclear testing in 
the Pacific, projected Japanese and U. S. A. dumping of nuclear wastes in 
the Pacific Ocean and related issues; 

v. That the SPC upgrade the Community Education Training Centre in 
Fiji, giving it far more priority in program planning and adding courses 
and programs. 

There was considerable criticism of the church as a ‘men’s club’ at the 
Pacific Women’s Conference in 1975 and many constructive ideas for the future 
emerged at the Pacific Conference of Churches Women’s Consultation in 1977. 
Churches, national women’s councils and YWCAs could be doing far more in 
general training and in lobbying and advocacy roles. 

The Pacific Theological College has considerably expanded work for 
women as a result of a 1978 committee of inquiry and several Pacific churches 
have now voted to ordain women. The college plan, already in action, is: 

i. Full theological training and study leading to a degree for women 
students. Women from Tuvalu, Fiji and French Polynesia are in the first 
group of students. 

ii. Courses for women, especially wives of students, and arrangements of 
men’s courses so that women are free to participate. (Most male 
students bring their families with them to Fiji. There is concern, 
however, that some churches are sending married men as students but 
leaving their families at home). 

iii. General courses for women. For some years, the YWCA ran weekly 
groups. These have now been expanded by the PTC. 

iv. A child-care centre is nearing completion. It will both care for children 
while parents are studying and provide training for pre-school teachers 
and helpers. 

v. Appointment of a full-time staff member to develop these programs. 

The Pacific Conference of Churches has appointed a director of women’s 
work for the region. In a related regional role with the YWCA, I know the near 
impossibility of this task. The World YWCA Office response has been to train as 
many women as possible to be local leaders and animators. Regional training 
events for trainers of trainers have been organised on themes such as appropriate 
technology, media, youth work and pre-school education. Training has also been 
organised for community and rural workers from Papua New Guinea, Vanuatu, 
Solomon Islands, Fiji, Samoa and French Polynesia. 

From 1980 the University of the South Pacific in Fiji has had a women’s 
studies department. It is hoped that governments will seek help here in 
formulating their national development plans with real insight into the part 
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women must play. There is hope that a genuine Pacific hiovement will develop to 
keep a watchful eye on national planning and to abolish those items of national 
legislation which discriminate against women. 

All of us together continue to strive for the goal set in International 
Women’s Year: ‘to promote equality between women and men, to ensure the full 
integration of women into the development effort, and to recognise the importance 
of women’s increasing contribution to the strengthening of peace... promotion of 
specific equality before the law, equality of economic rights, the right to work and 
to equal pay for work of equal value, non-discrimination in employment 
opportunities, security of employment after marriage’. 
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New Caledonians seek 
their independence 

The office of the Superior Council, Evangelical Church in New 
Caledonia and the Loyalty Islands. 

At the territorial elections of July 1979 the Melanesian people of New Caledonia 
reaffirmed once again, by a majority of 82.5 percent, their wish to become free 
people. The 130 years of occupation of New Caledonia by the French 
government has not changed the people’s hope for a future in which their destiny 
is in their own hands. 

The revolt movements of 1878 and 1917, which were harshly repressed by 
the armed forces of the ruling power, remain a sad memory for all. The new 
generation of Melanesians does not cease to show its desire to affirm itself and to 
free itself from the authority of the trustee power. The problems of land 
ownership, and the recent death of two Melanesians, shamefully killed at 
Noumea by the security forces, only aggravate an already unbearable situation. 
So the grave economic crisis currently afflicting New Caledonia is accompanied 
by real social injustice. 

Within this situation, no glimmer of hope is showing the way for the 
Melanesian population. The French Government firmly projects plans for the 
next 10 years and these are firmly defended by the Secretary of State for Overseas 
Departments and Territories, Mr. Paul Dijoud. After so many years of pain, 
suffering and humilition, how can one believe people who promise mountains and 
miracles? Yet the sad events which have followed one after the other for so many 
years have become wounds which can no longer be healed over. 

So the moment came when the church had to speak, and speak loudly, to 
show the people the road to follow. Thus the General Synod of the Evangelical 
Church on 31 August, 1979 took a stand for the accession of the Melanesian 
people to independence. It was a decisive choice. The decision aroused many 
reactions. From the Melanesian people came a positive response and much 
encouragement; from the Europeans and other foreign ethnic groups came the 
opposite. There could be no doubt in the French Government of the people’s 
determination to pursue the struggle for independence. 

By curious coincidence, at the same time as the church’s decision, 
Melanesian advancement came to the forefront as the government’s principal 
preoccupation. An important section of the government council was created to 
this effect The Kanak adviser charged with this responsibility has become a 
person honoured by special consideration. Projects proposed are studied with 
goodwill by the public and always presented prominently on the front pages of 
local newspapers. 

To understand the church’s stand, it is necessary to know of the preparation 
which preceded it. Within the church, as much as in the white population, no one 
expected such a position to be taken. Since colonisation, the Melanesians have 
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been accustomed to live tranquilly in their reserves. Fitted into government 
structures by minor chiefs nominated by the Administration, they have been 
reconciled and gathered together around church buildings and schools. So revolt 
has been undermined. That has been guaranteed by the state. So the little ‘bomb’ 
thrown by the church gave rise to general surprise. A great many people, used to 
seeing the church in a neutral role, could not accept what had happened. From the 
administration there was panic. And there was questioning whether the Protestant 
churches of the Pacific were influencing the leaders of the Evangelical Church of 
New Caledonia. The links that existed with other churches were questioned and it 
was asked whether Pacific church solidarity was pushing the Melanesians to 
favour independence. The church leaders were pictured in a very poor light 

Courage and hope was rekindled by the many letters of support and 
encouragement from sister churches throughout the Pacific, from the World 
Council of Churches and the Evangelical Community of Apostolic Action 
(C.E.V.A.A.). Yet the awakening of the Melanesian people is no chance 
happening. Themes of biblical reflection, in particular the study of Romans 8 on 
freedom and Ephesians 4 on growing together, formed one of its bases. These 
studies were pursued at many levels of the church — in youth groups, women’s 
groups, schools and commissions. During 1979 the church carried out a self¬ 
survey. Questionnaires were sent to all parishes about all activities. Important 
points rose from the Bible study and research. One was that New Caledonia is 
properly an independent nation. This is also consistent with the history and 
culture and language of the people. The gospel was itself a challenge to the church 
and obliged it to look towards the poor and oppressed. 

In New Caledonia the Melanesian people, who have been humiliated and 
dominated by the French power for too long, now want to liberate themselves. 
The struggle can be pursued in Christian solidarity and with faith in God. No 
other ethnic group which migrated to New Caledonia can take such a stance for 
independence. It is contrary to their personal interests. Of the political parties, the 
opposition favours independence. 

The church is currently playing a regulatory role, unifying all Melanesians. 
It is convinced this is a beneficial and salutary action. All Melanesians are 
conscious of the difficulties that await them, though they firmly believe their 
choice is right. From now on, all efforts must be mobilised to prepare for 
independence. All neighbouring countries of the Pacific must lend their assistance 
to augment our capabilities and reinforce our relations. It is the only sure path 
which will allow the Melanesians of New Caledonia to flourish and become more 
open to a more real, just and humane future. 


(Translated from the French) 
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S.A. Havea 

Tonga— Feudal anachronism 
or Christian community? 

One of the biggest problems in Tonga today is lack of understanding of change. 
Few are aware that change is a necessary agent for development. So change is 
slow and is little accepted. One hundred years ago, change was faster and 
bewildering to the people of Tonga as it was introduced by the Grand Old Man of 
the Pacific, King George Tupou I. 

In his reign he set all his people free and established human rights for all. 
Land was distributed to the people, who established farms. Chiefs were entrusted 
with real responsibilities. A constitution was presented and approved by the 
Tongan Parliament in 1875 and prevented exploitation. Missionaries taught 
Christianity and educated the people, both of which helped guide the nation safely 
through the critical stages of its history. The 1875 Constitution was intended as a 
foward-looking legislation and was so, in its time. A century later, many of its 
clauses are today obstacles to progress, creating problems instead of solving 
them. 

In 1975, the Tonga Council of Churches convened a seminar on land tenure 
and tourism. The 1875 Constitution had entitled every male, at the age of 16, to 
8 Vi acres of land. The population then was 40,000. By 1975 the population was 
more than 100,000 and land was insufficient to achieve the intended distribution. 
The seminar recommended a Royal Commission on land tenure. The Tongan 
nobility reacted negatively. The heads of the churches presented the seminar’s 
findings to the king, requesting the Royal Commission. To date nothing has been 
done. Meanwhile tension mounts among all those without land. Yet those who 
have jobs and income, by some arrangement, can obtain land from the nobles. 
The haves get more. The have-nots get none. The law of any country must be 
enabling. When it is no longer so, it no longer makes sense. 

The Tongan churches suffer related problems. When missionaries were 
present, people believed unquestioningly what they were taught The thinking and 
theology of the West became theirs also. Only recently have efforts been made to 
compose songs with local tunes for worship. It has taken over long for the people 
to accept indigenous leadership. Efforts to alter traditional practices are 
considered heresy. 

The church in Tonga and the society as an whole must accept the need for 
change in attitudes and practices and the change must be fast if modem Tongans 
are to develop materially and spiritually. 

There is a key word that Tongans must use more often. It is NOW. 
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Daniel Mastapha 

Do Indian people 
fit into Fiji? 

The presence in Fiji of293,000 Indian people has led to it being called ‘the little 
India of the Pacific’. These people also are the greatest unfinished task of 
evangelism in the Pacific. 

How do Indians come to be there? When it annexed Fiji in 1874, Great 
Britain set about developing primary industries, cotton, rubber, coconut. 
Maintaining the pre-existing village economy of the Fijians, the colonial power 
imported labourers from nearby Pacific islands — Vanuatu, Solomon Islands, 
Kiribati, Tuvalu, Tahiti, later also from China. The first Governor, Sir Arthur 
Gordon, with an African background, was familiar with the role of imported 
Indian labour in Trinidad, Mauritius, Guyana and Natal. A sugar industry was 
sought, first by the Vancouver Sugar Co., later also by the Colonial Sugar 
Refining Co. of Australia. On 14 May, 1879 the sailing ship Leonidas landed in 
Fiji the first 498 Indian indentured labourers. Between 1879 and 1916 some 
60,5 37 Indians were brought as indentured labour. False pretence and deceit was 
used to recruit many. The long sea voyage in overloaded ships cost the lives of 
many. Those who lived were contracted to 10 years’ labour. The conditions were 
near slavery, with long work hours and poor wages. Accommodation was in 
barracks called ‘coolie lines’ which were congested, poorly ventilated and 
unsanitary. The system was abolished reluctantly in 1916 under the protest of 
prominent Indians and European missionaries. The last indentured labourers 
were not freed till 1920. 

With abolition of indentured labour, the Indians were given the option to 
return to India at government expense or to stay. Many of those who chose to stay 
leased and purchased land, becoming small farmers. Some started businesses. 
Others remained labourers. Communication between the Indian community in 
Fiji and families and friends on the Indian continent continued. Indians came to 
Fiji as merchants and traders, establishing new businesses. Most of these came 
from Gujerat (Bombay) and today Gujerat people own most of the Indian 
businesses in cities and towns of Fiji. 

In 1976 there were 292,896 Indians in Fiji, of a population of 588,000, a 
majority of33,000 over the indigenous Fijians. In this Indian population 234,000 
are Hindus, 45,247 are Muslim, some 11,000 Christians. Some 16,000 Indians, 
mainly descendants of the indentured labourers, are cane farmers. Others are in 
business, taxi and bus drivers, civil servants, labourers and, of course, unemployed. 

Even after the indentured labour system ended, Indians farmed the cane 
plantations, with the main benefit to the Colonial Sugar Refinery Company’s 
shareholders, most of whom resided in Australia. In 1972, after independence, 
the Fijian Government purchased the sugar industry from C.S.R. Today sugar is 
Fiji’s most stable industry and the backbone of the economy. 

Indians in Fiji share the same freedoms and privileges as other races. They 
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have retained their religions, language, culture, dress, food choices. The Diwali 
Festival, celebrated by Hindus, is now the occasion for a public holiday. 
Muhammad’s birthday is another. During national functions, Hindus and 
Muslims participate fully with Christians. 

Fiji’s land tenure system was revised after independence, granting land on a 
30-year lease with two possible renewals of 10 years each. Fiji’s laws are anti- 
discriminatory and move against racial incitement. Racial strife has occurred, 
mainly around political issues. At the grass roots there is acceptance, harmony 
and trust. Fijians and Indians are peace-loving. Fijians have been gracious to the 
Indian population, sharing their resources. Their Christian faith has been a strong 
influence in this. Indians in Fiji respect the Fijian way of life, identity and culture 
and their rights and ownership of land. Today more Fijians are entering the 
commercial and business life of the nation. 

Fijians retain the ownership of their land, which cannot be purchased by 
Europeans or Indians. The cane industry, which has made Fiji one of the more 
advanced and developed of Pacific Islands, was worked mainly by Indians. The 
Indian population has adapted itself to their country of adoption, enriching it with 
their cultures, language, ways of life, food and their spirit. They contribute to 
political, cultural, social and economic life, building a multi-racial nation. 

The Fijian parliament functions on party lines. Recently the two parties 
have become identified on racial lines. The Prime Minister, seeking stable 
government, is advocating a government of national unity, a coalition, with 
adequate representation of the two main races in parliament and in government 
decision making. 

Fijians and Indians, while from totally different backgrounds, have much in 
common, but essentially both know of no home other than Fiji. Both races 
contribute much to the nation’s harmony, unity and progress. 
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Breakthrough from isolation 
in French Polynesia 

In 1980 the population of French Polynesia was 150,000, some half of them 
linked either closely or loosely with the Evangelical Church of French Polynesia. 

This church saw its beginnings in the evangelisation of Polynesia from 
1797 with the introduction of Christianity to T ahiti and the Society Islands and its 
westward extension until the mid 19th century. Yet the grievous situation of this 
church, which came into formal existence when France established its protectorate in 
1843, is too little known. The missionaries from the London Missionary Society 
departed with the coming of French rule and the young parishes were left to fend 
for themselves. They became subject to unjust laws formulated by the trustee 
authority, they were separated from one another, marginalised and attentively 
watched over by the government. By contrast, complete freedom was given to 
Roman Catholicism both for proselitism and for education within a uniquely 
Protestant population. Not until 1863 were French Protestant pastors allowed to 
join the young church. Yet these new missionaries, from the Missions Society of 
Paris (S.M.P.), also found themselves in a delicate situation, often the target of 
aggressive Catholicism and a chauvinist and suspicious trustee administration. In 
spite of this they undertook a full work of deep renewal and persevered in the fight 
for acceptable laws for local Protestantism. It was not until 1884 that the French 
Republic officially recognised the existence of a Tahitian Evangelical Church, 
led by F rench pastors though still under the close scrutiny of the civil powers. The 
present church dates officially from that year. In 1927 the official statute was 
extended to all the archipelagoes of French Polynesia, now named the Protestant 
Church of French Oceania. The Governor continued strict scrutiny. 

In 1963 a new phase in the life of the Evangelical Church began. The total 
direction of the church was placed back in the hands of the Polynesians by the 
missionaries and the S.M.P. cut its links. A new constitution was adopted giving 
the Evangelical Church complete and definitive administrative freedom. The 
church is organised under a presbytery-synod system with final ecclesiastical 
authority resting with a Superior Council (Synod) drawn from all church 
adherents through parish and regional councils. This council is chaired by a 
pastor who is also president of the church. 

Thus, after a century of isolation, the Evangelical Church of French 
Polynesia for the first time established direct links with the churches of the world. 
Through the Pacific Conference of Churches there are direct and fraternal 
associations with all the Pacific churches. Today pastors from the Evangelical 
Church train at the Pacific Theological College in Suva. The church has been a 
member of the World Council of Churches since 1964, participating in 
assemblies and receiving assistance from the W.C.C. for study and training 
scholarships as well as for urgent needs. There are also links with sister churches 
bom as a result of the work of the Missions Society of Paris. An Evangelical 
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Community of Apostolic Action (C.E.V.A.A.) strongly unites 25 churches in 
Europe, Africa and Oceania in a work of theological research and fraternal inter¬ 
aid. ‘Envoys’ are exchanged between these churches for missionary outreach. 

Some have asked whether the Evangelical Church here is awake or dozing. 
The question does not seem relevant unless as a reason to explain the brutal 
restrictions from which we have so recently emerged. During the political, 
economic, social and moral upheavals which French Polynesia has experienced 
in the last decade, the Evangelical Church has been a significant moral force with 
the indigenous population, a majority of whom remain its adherents. Within it 
they have sought answers to questions of identity, language and liberty of 
expression. The church’s structure and its Polynesian character are under attack 
from all sides, whether by powerful Western interests, by the media, by political 
parties, by international companies or by the institutions of French authority. The 
church is also attacked by the powerful influence of monopolistic French, 
American and international religious missions. Ecumenism here has never gone 
beyond the stage of sentimental good wishes. 

Often kept on the defensive for historical reasons, the Evangelical Church 
has difficulty in overcoming its insularity and in measuring up to the real problems 
of these difficult times, applying a truly liberating message to them. As a church of 
the people it is neither asleep nor awake, but it would be wrong to say it prefers to 
turn a blind eye to the tensions of its people. In the Polynesian manner — that is to 
say wisely and taking its time — it is preparing, through serious reflection, to 
marshal new resources. Already better trained men are taking leadership in its 
internal life. Better prepared, they face tomorrow’s menaces with more truth, 
tomorrow’s hopes with more confidence and they discover a new vision of the 
church and the Kingdom. Thus it is on a note of confidence and in the hope of 
better understanding and greater collaboration with the other churches of the 
Pacific that the Evangelical Church of French Polynesia looks to the coming 
years. 

(Translated from the French) 


Him Fella Saviour 

Him fella saviour up in the tree 
wanting to come down. 

Another fella spear-carrier fun-making, 
standing on the ground. 

All the time him fella saviour 
make sad noise, 

While his momma cry begging mercy 
with sad voice. 


Then earth-shaker come, 

stopping all the fun. 

Making all the noisy people 
talk little but run. 

But him fella saviour just hang there 
on his tree, looking red, 

And according to some untrue reports, 
real dead 


Eti SaAga 
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Part Six: Searching for New Relationships 


John P. Brown 

The Uniting Church 
and new friendships 

The Uniting Church in Australia is heir to many traditions and a great history of 
relationships with peoples and churches of the South-West Pacific stretching 
back over 160 years. Many missionaries of the three churches which formed the 
Uniting Church in Australia were associated with the initial preaching of the 
Gospel in the Pacific and the establishment of the churches there. In many cases 
they worked side by side with missionaries of other Pacific churches in their 
pioneer work. 

At times, missionaries and the mission boards were also closely identified 
with struggles of peoples of the South Pacific against various forms of 
colonialism, the forced recruitment of labour from the New Hebrides (now 
Vanuatu) and Solomon Islands for the Queensland cane fields, and the ruthless 
exploitation of Indian workers and their families in Fiji. 

At the same time, the churches and peoples of the Pacific have contributed 
greatly to the ministry of the Uniting Church in Australia. This has been done in 
two ways. Those Australians who have worked in the Pacific have been affected 
— some of them profoundly — by that experience. Their horizons have been 
broadened; their consciousness aroused; their perceptions of Australia and of the 
church sharpened. What they have learned and experienced in the Pacific has 
often been more than they have contributed to the Pacific. Secondly, over the last 
two decades significant numbers of ministers from the Pacific have come to work 
in the pastoral ministry of the Uniting Church, telling the Gospel and living the 
Christian faith in such ways that many Australians have had their faith renewed. 

Not all of the Methodist and Reformed Churches in the Pacific have had the 
same close relations with Australian Christians. The Congregational churches 
have been related through the Council for World Mission — formerly the London 
Missionary Society — and some Australians have worked with them. The 
Evangelical Church in New Caledonia and the Loyalty Islands has been quite 
isolated from Australia and New Zealand by our different colonial histories. On 
the other hand, the Methodist Churches in Fiji, Tonga and Samoa were formerly 
conferences of the Methodist Church of Australasia. 

If the past has been characterised by strong ties developed through 
sacrifices made, love kindled, solidarity established through struggles endured 
together, joys celebrated with one another, confrontations over differences, and 
burdens shared between some of the churches in the Pacific, the Uniting Church 
in Australia and the Methodist and Presbyterian Churches in New Zealand, the 
future shape of those relationships is not yet clear. 

As for relations between our nations, the most recent relationships between 
Australia and the Pacific Island states have been marked by many expressions of 
neo-colonialism. Australians have set up commercial operations, in some cases 
dominating the modem economies of several states. A massive tourist industry 
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has developed, with che major part of its profits going to Australian investors. 
Whilst Australian aid has increased, this increase offsets only in a minor way the 
massive imbalance of trade between us. 

On the other hand, in some ways Australia has turned its back on the 
Pacific. Its eyes are set on relations with Asian countries rather than the Pacific. 
Aid to Asia, trade with Asia, migration from Asia, strategic policies in relation to 
Asia inevitably receive much greater attention because of that region’s vastly 
larger populations and economies. But Australia is the major power — politically, 
economically, culturally and militarily — in the South Pacific. In entering into 
political arrangements with Asian countries Australia must not overlook its 
responsibilities to island neighbours in the Pacific. Pacific states were angered, 
for instance, by the readiness with which the Australian Government agreed to 
Japan dumping nuclear wastes in the Pacific. 

The Uniting Church will be failing in our partnership with Pacific churches 
if we do not, in solidarity with them, seek to curb the exploitative aspects of 
Australia-Pacific relations, and find ways of promoting more equal opportunities 
for development for all — and not on terms decided by Australia for others! 

In the sphere of church to church relations, we have to find some way of 
moving from a set of bilateral relations between the Commission for World 
Mission and a dozen churches in the Pacific to a new structure that reflects more 
clearly what we are. We are a fellowship of churches within the wider ecumenical 
fellowship of the whole Body of Christ, linked to one another by particular 
historical, faith and geographical ties. We each live in missionary situations. We 
each receive and send missionaries. At the same time we each have a primary 
relationship with Christian neighbours of other traditions in our own countries 
and do not want to set up structures that in any way hinder the development of 
close ecumenical cooperation at every level of the church’s life. So we have 
decided to consult regularly, live for the time with the awkwardness of the present 
antiquated structures, and wait before setting up any new organisation till we are 
more sure of the form that it should take. 

Over the last decade the Uniting Church and its antecedents have given 
funds to related churches in the form of block grants. The Pacific churches have 
been free to decide their own priorities for the spending of those grants. But some 
of the freedom is illusory. The grants have been committed to institutions and 
programs which have become dependent on them. To change the application of 
the grants is very difficult. Furthermore, the transfer of funds as block grants has 
meant that the Uniting Church has been let off the hook. As a donor agency it has 
been able to stand back from the struggles of partner churches instead of wrestling 
with the issues as a partner in mission. From the Uniting Church’s viewpoint, it is 
not as easy to raise funds for an anonymous block grant as it is for a program 
which is known, and to which it is possible for a donor to relate through prayer and 
other forms of commitment. The churches have therefore decided together to 
review this system of sharing financial resources. But whatever system replaces 
it, it must preserve the right of the Pacific churches to determine their priorities. 

Because the Uniting Church has tried to respond to requests for staff by the 
Pacific churches, most Australians who have gone to work with them recently 
have been recruited for particular positions. Many of these have been two-year 
appointments. Few have learned the local languages. Few are able to identify 
therefore with the Pacific cultures or make long-term commitments to the Pacific 
churches and peoples. The Commission will be endeavouring to recruit some 
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longer term workers in the future who will learn Pacific languages and perhaps 
move from one position to another within the church to which they go. There will 
be a continuing need, though, for some short-term people recruited to do specific 
tasks. 

But the movement of missionaries is increasingly multilateral. There are 
now 20 Pacific Island missionaries working in Australia with the Uniting Church, 
and many others working on other Pacific Islands. The results of the work of these 
missionaries to Australia is being reviewed and more adequate guidelines drawn 
up for the future. 
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Paula Niukula 


We are friends 


Relations between Australian and Pacific churches are more than 100 years old. 
God created a movement of missions in the Pacific in the 19 th Century in which 
he involved the churches in Australia as well as those of other countries. Through 
these missions the people of the Pacific have come to hear the gospel and receive 
salvation in the midst of their experiences and histories and to hold hope of 
salvation in their future which God will bring. For this there is a deep sense of 
gratitude, affection and respect by Pacific peoples towards Australian Christians 
and those of other countries. 

Other movements too came to the Pacific, sometimes helping, sometimes 
hindering the Christian cause. From Australia came diplomats, traders, business¬ 
men, employers, tourists and government officials. They came with power. Some 
bore the good news of Jesus Christ yet with it worldly powers and resources. So 
memory of oppression and continuing resentment are coupled with our remem¬ 
brance of Australians and Europeans. 

Patterns of relationship between Australian and Pacific peoples have been 
changing slowly from that of chief-to-people and dominance-dependence to one 
of more equal regard. During the last 20 years, most Pacific churches have 
become autonomous as have their nations, with greater freedom to plan and work 
for their own future. 

The formation in Australia of the Uniting Church out of the Presbyterian, 
Congregational and Methodist Churches has caused the related Pacific churches 
to search for their own identity and relations, both with Australian churches and 
with each other. This trend was already under way when the Uniting Church was 
formed in 1977. 

There was anxiety regarding continuing support from the Australian 
churches as the Pacific churches planned their future. In 1975, the Methodist 
Consultative Council was formed to be an annual forum for the Methodist 
Conferences of Fiji, Tonga, Samoa, with attendance by Australian and New 
Zealand church representatives. Australian missionaries in the Pacific were 
returning to their homes, making room for Pacific Islanders in leadership roles. 
Some funds associated with the sending of missionaries ceased or were cut. Some 
in the Pacific resented these changes, feeling that the past had been better because 
the Australians were people of much knowledge and ability. Institutions and 
properties had been better maintained when Australians were here. However it 
should be remembered that this was due largely to larger funds. Many mission 
residences were maintained directly by Australia. Certainly, missionaries were 
often more conscious of a planned maintenance programme. Yet there is no doubt 
that had the Australian church continued to increase its grants (keeping up with 
inflation), the level of maintenance achieved in the 1960s could be kept up. By 
decisions made within the Australian church a lower proportion of funds is now 
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devoted to overseas missions, or so it would appear. In the past there was better 
contact with Australian and New Zealand churches through missionaries and 
through the support of particular projects by Australian churches and circuits. In 
the past also, mission board and Pacific churches shared together in budget 
setting, so involving the Australian church in the financial struggles of the Pacific 
churches. Present relationships seem to remove this sharing. 

In contrast to this attitude some in the Pacific see the present situation as 
better. It is good to have our own trained leaders planning to meet the needs and 
demands of our own situations. Now we have the opportunity to learn how to 
organise, to maintain our institutions and properties. We have relationship with 
more churches, even in our own countries, and this is a challenge. We can still 
have Australians and other expatriates if we need them in special places in which 
special skills are needed. 

The block grant system and the change to employment of Australians by the 
Pacific churches has forced our churches to become involved much more in 
financial policy making. Restrictions on grant increases have forced the Pacific 
churches to be more independent financially. The adjustment has been effective 
partly because there are people in the Pacific churches who can explain the new 
situations and help the people to develop their own plans. 

We have learned that among Australian Christians there is a wide range of 
attitudes towards the Pacific churches. Some still think of the Pacific as their 
mission field. Others see the Pacific churches as mature and ready to control their 
own affairs. They want to give us financial assistance in bulk and let us use the 
funds as we see fit Still others express this attitude of adult relationships, but 
watch how the funds are being used and seek an accounting from us. 

Now some are saying that the Pacific churches should send missionaries 
and evangelists to Australia to share their faith and experience. They are 
advocating partnership in mission and ask the Pacific churches to respond to this 
concept. 

It seems that we have come to a place where present relations between 
Australian and Pacific churches are not as clear and as close as we want them to 
be. 


THE PACIFIC CONNECTION 

We need a new dimension in our relationship with our Pacific 
neighbours. The dimension of partnership — the step beyond power, 
profits and play. If a genuine partnership between Australians and 
Pacific islanders is to develop, it must begin with a change of attitudes 
on both sides. 

Mission Probe , March, 1978 


What part is the Pacific church now playing in relationship with the 
Australian church? 

The Pacific churches appreciate the continuing financial assistance from 
Australia and the services of missionary personnel in special positions. We are 
conscious of the need to work for more independence in our own planning and 
resources, instead of looking all the time to Australia. We appreciate the 
assistance received from churches and agencies outside Australia. We want to 
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contribute in the mission of God beyond our countries, sending missionaries both 
within the Pacific and beyond. In this there are policy issues which need 
clarification. For example, Pacific churches have few clear policies regarding 
missionaries sent beyond our shores, such as to Australia and New Zealand. The 
Methodist Church in Fiji and the United Church in Papua New Guinea and the 
Solomon Islands are beginning to look at this. More consultation is needed. 

Partnership between churches within the Pacific is now on our agenda. 
How do we work together as partners in mission? Recently secretaries of the Fiji 
and the Tuvalu churches have exchanged visits during these churches’ assemblies 
to learn of each other. Can we share our national resources? In education, can the 
Fijian church’s schools be used for students from Tonga, Samoa, Solomon 
Islands, Vanuatu and Tuvalu? 

The pictures we receive from the Scriptures point to the kingdom of God 
breaking into our history with the disciples playing a role in this. The fulfilment of 
God’s rule belongs to the future which God in his own time will bring. But for now, 
the churches are called to witness to it, to live in it and to challenge the present 
order by it. The Father’s rule has been demonstrated to the world in the life, 
ministry, death and resurrection of Jesus Christ. Whatever we rightly see in the 
incarnation is what will be fulfilled in the future. That Jesus calls his people his 
friends, and commands them, ‘love one another as I love you’ and holds nothing 
back, points to the model he holds for us. We are his friends and partners in his 
work. 

Let us look at the concept of partnership which the Australian Uniting 
Church’s Commission for World Mission has expressed in a statement circulated 
to the Pacific and New Zealand Churches as a basis for an affirmation of 
commitment to mutual support in witness and service between all these churches. 

It says, in part 

We acknowledge that our understandings of the Gospel are limited by our 
cultural backgrounds. When we have shared the gospel with each other it 
has been in particular cultural wrappings. On the other hand, when we hear 
the gospel from each other’s lips and see it expressed in each other’s 
cultures, we grow in our understanding of its significance. We confess our 
need to hear the gospel from each other. We affirm the positive value of each 
of our cultures, and acknowledge that the gospel judges each of our cultures 
and value systems. 

We affirm our support for each other as we strive to be faithful witnesses 
to Jesus Christ in our own country, in evangelising and serving our people 
and joining with them in struggles for justice and peace. The primary 
responsibility for this witness is with the church in each place, and we 
reaffirm our commitment to leave the decision-making about the life and 
witness of the church in each place with that church. 

We believe that the sending and receiving of people and other resources 
between churches is a witness to the universality of the church, and points 
forward to the reconciliation and uniting of all things in Jesus Christ. We 
therefore agree to consult together regularly about the missionary tasks we 
have to be about in each of our countries with a view to sharing resources of 
people, ideas, and money with each other for the work of mission. 

We pledge ourselves to co-operate fully in mission with other churches in 
each of our countries and to strive for the unity of the church. In the sharing 
of resources between ourselves we will do nothing to weaken the co- 
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operation between Christians in any of our countries, but will attempt to 

strengthen those ties. 

The words speak very clearly and I believe partnership belongs to the 
coming future of God. We are called to participate in it now. We are friends 
marching into the future. But partnership will have flesh and blood only when we 
apply it to live issues. There are big structural issues — tourism, migration, 
investment, trade, aid, racial interaction — which we must tackle together. The 
spiritual and theological foundations of our work must not be neglected. They too 
must be thoroughly thrashed out. 

I would add eight specific issues:- 

1. Spirituality: The temptation to follow the secular reluctance to pray 
exists already in the Pacific. Increasing material development usually brings with 
it materialism and godlessness. This is a large issue ahead. Prayerful study of the 
Gospels and the fostering of our devotional life — ‘abiding in Christ’ seems a 
better term — can give us direction and resources for living. Some think there are 
already too many prayers said in the Pacific churches, but how many of these are 
truly offered in the name of Jesus Christ, representing his interests and his 
mission? If we are not abiding in the real vine, we may be working against Christ 
and his kingdom. 

2. Life style and community: We need critically to study our life styles and 
cultural communities. What ticks in a Samoan community? in an Australian one? 
What downgrades Christian values in a Fijian or a Vanuatu community? What is 
our attitude to possessions and affluence? What community can we build in which 
we accept the philosophy that enough is enough? Pacific people still want their 
communal life. How can we shape this to enable it to become a home also for the 
other partners? 

3. Mission across culture: We must be partners in shaping God’s mission 
across cultural and religious communities. Indians in Fiji, Aboriginals in 
Australia, Chinese in Nauru and so many others are our neighbours with the right 
to have the gospel communicated effectively to them. 

4. Church structures: We must help each other in shaping church 
structures and administrative procedures to meet the present situation and its 
demands. In the Pacific we still use, in the main, structures left over from the 
mother churches. Many people regard these structures as sacred. We need to be 
partners in sharing knowledge and skills as we develop more effective ways of 
operating. 

5. Financial policy: Not only is there limited finance available to the 
Pacific churches, but also limited knowledge and skills in financial management. 
There is church property which could generate income for the church and for 
service to the community. 

6. New ministries: New situations are demanding new ministries. We must 
learn to minister to urban people, working people (as within trade unions), 
intellectuals (in universities), students, tourists, sailors etc. 

7. Personal power: More personally, we need to help each other gain the 
personal power necessary to cope in the situations of conflict, stress and failure of 
competitive society. How can we provide friends and community support in times 
of crisis? We must share as partners in pastoral counselling, too. 

8. Power struggles: Present economic order and political associations 
leave some communities powerful; others powerless. How do we address and live 
with the powerful? What do we say to and how do we live with the poor, the 
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minority groups, the powerless? Powerful and powerless are found in Australia as 
well as in the Pacific, in our churches and in our wider communities. 

There are other issues of our involvement together as partners, in particular 
our need to find ways of working together, strategies for partnership. Here are 
some lines of action I am alert to: 

(i) We must develop more personal relationships between Australian and 
Pacific Christians through visits, holidays, celebrations, conferences. And 
enabling funds must be found. 

(ii) We should provide clear communication and useful information to 
church people through church papers, cassettes and visual means. 

(iii) We can involve churches in mutual support of each other’s projects 
through prayer, ideas, money, personnel and other resources. 

(iv) We can run as joint projects our work in tourism, overseas missions, 
spiritual renewal and evangelism. 

(v) We can form a Mission Partners’ Forum, meeting at least once a year 
and open to member churches of the Pacific Conference of Churches, thus 
enlarging the existing Methodist Consultative Council. 

(vi) The secretarial and executive support of the Mission Partners’ Forum 
should be carried jointly by the secretaries of the member churches with one 
of them carrying out a major role from their own country. 

(vii) Churches involved in partnership for mission should allocate a 
percentage of funds to a common pool to facilitate partnership ventures. 
I believe we can begin to carry out some of these activities now because we 

are friends and friends in Jesus Christ Partnership as equals is going to happen in 
God’s coming future. 
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Leslie Boseto 

Seeking new models 
of contact 

The Gospel came to Melanesia with those who were called and led by God to 
evangelise the so-called primitive and heathen people. It came with both its 
information about new life and with high standards of living. Our people were 
attracted first to the lived-out lifestyle of the missionaries : better houses, food, 
clothes. Later we came to admire the quality of the lives led by many of these 
missionaries. But this was not easy. The outward show of Western civilisation 
stood out Also, we assumed that every missionary was a Christian leader and so 
each was expected to lead devotions, give testimony and offer prayers. 

So the gospel of Jesus Christ came or was related to us with models that the 
churches in Australia and New Zealand had themselves copied from England and 
Scotland, and these in turn had been copied from Europe. The copied model was 
what was transplanted. It was the age of one-way traffic. The context into which 
the gospel, history, theology and doctrine were to be placed was ignored. People 
living in the Pacific context were told to do this or that, not because it was inherent 
to the gospel, but often because it fitted the missionary’s world view, a view that 
people can themselves achieve a better society. ‘Better’, ‘intention’ and 
‘discovery’ were key words. 

So the mentality of inferiority/superiority in relationships developed and 
we became uncreative and passive. Our society, which had existed 40,000 years 
before Abraham, could not produce better things. From our passivity and 
uncreativity came a lack of faith and an unbiblical view which expressed itself as 
‘You can. I cannot’. Missionaries were the contact between the Pacific Christians 
and the Australian churches. They believed they could accurately and confidently 
express, if not the thinking of Melanesian people, then what we needed. Many 
Australians will recall the challenging reports from missionaries ‘in the field’ with 
their lists of itemised needs for their work! 

Mutual recognition is the beginning of mature relationships. Mature 
relationships can begin when each can equally share what they have. 

Many of us in the Pacific may still hold to the phrase, ‘You can. I cannot’. It 
is a consequence of the mental sickness of inferiority. Many of you in Australia 
may hold to the phrase, ‘We have all that we need. We can also share it with those 
who have not’. This is a consequence of the mental sickness of superiority. How 
can we all be released from our captivity in inferiority, (which is a lack of faith in 
him who can do all things) or in superiority (which is a lack of faith in him who is 
above all)? 

One way was to introduce a block grant system. This is what our Uniting 
Church in Papua New Guinea and the Solomon Islands came to work on and both 
the Uniting Church in Australia (through its Commission for World Mission) and 
the Methodist Church in New Zealand fully supported it. Other missionary 
boards or agencies gave us block grants for our general fund and separate grants 
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for staff salaries. The block grant system has been and is encouraging our Uniting 
Church to spend the money according to our church’s priorities, as determined 
within Papua New Guinea and the Solomon Islands. Yet the transplanted model 
is still with us. The question now is how to change this model in order to be more 
responsive, productive, creative and liberating. 

A second way to release both the ‘giver’ and the ‘receiver’ is to completely 
restructure the missionary council. This has been very helpful in developing the 
sense of equal sharing and equal giving. The whole council owns all the property 
so that it knows how much it has and which member church is weak and which 
strong. It helps strengthen relationship in terms of traditional links and hence 
encourages the utilisation of the identified gifted people in various fields of 
experience and training. However, this move needs continual review and revision 
so that it does not fall back into the old one-way traffic in communications and 
relationships. 

The gospel to us in Melanesia must be taken in its total concern for the 
whole of a given nation. The national context must become our definition of our 
local church. The ecumenical movement, to me, is not mere treatment of 
denominational identities. If the Holy Spirit is concerned with human relation¬ 
ships of individual persons to God and person to person, then there must never be 
a denominational definition of a local church that perpetuates a hindrance or 
barrier to God’s Spirit bringing his people closer to the cross of Christ. Churches 
are, in one sense, organisations, not people. God, who came in the person of 
Jesus, was concerned for the liberation, healing and salvation of people’s 
individual and communal existence. Jesus is always moving to the periphery. 
That is where the powerless and voiceless are; where those who are rejected and 
exploited by the system of societal structures are. 

Therefore I would like to see the whole nation of every island nation being 
our local churches’ contexts. The Melanesian Council of Churches has therefore 
proposed to the Pacific Conference of Churches that it change its copied model of 
denominational membership to become a federation of national councils of 
churches in the South Pacific region. I look forward to the time when all 
organisational churches phase out, for the sake of the reality of the gospel of Jesus 
Christ among his people in the Pacific. 

The Uniting Church in Australia, for example, should encourage and 
support ecumenical commitment of the churches in each given national context 
This support must reach the operational level of the churches; that is, the 
congregational level. It is at the congregational level that the reality of the gospel 
<of reconciliation and forgiveness is felt and experienced by members of the human 
community. 

Ecumenical commitment is a commitment of people to people within their 
given locality or province or nation. Such commitment is to people, not just to an 
organisational system which tends to be exploitative and oppressive in order to 
maintain itself. Organisational structure is necessary when it is in response to 
human community and human relationships. It is commitment of members of the 
human community to other members of the same community within that given 
locality or nation. Because of this, our ecumenical relationships between Pacific 
Island nations and Australia must be taken seriously. The place and role of 
national councils of churches in this relationship is very important. 

The points of contact between the Pacific and the Uniting Church in 
Australia or the Presbyterian or Methodist Churches in New Zealand at present 
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is from our head offices to their division of mission. I feel it is time to consider a 
structure by and through which the churches in the Pacific relate to the churches 
in Australia, to their head offices and to every level of their organisational 
structure. The United Church in Papua New Guinea and the Solomon Islands 
should not only relate to the Commission for World Mission but to the whole 
Uniting Church in Australia, and vice versa. When I say ‘whole church’, I mean 
to the Uniting Church’s head office, to its state offices, presbytery offices and 
down to the congregational level. This means that, the Uniting Church in 
Australia and the United Church in Papua New Guinea, through their head 
offices, should each work out a system whereby congregations and circuits and 
regions relate to each other. This can be done on a rotating basis every two or 
three years, and so change to new congregations or circuits or regions. Mutual and 
mature relations can be developed between people at congregational and circuit 
levels rather than be maintained mainly at the highest level of our organisations as 
at present. The role of departments of mission must come under serious question 
in respect of their present structure, and even their existence. Relations between 
nations, through national councils of churches, should be strongly sought by the 
people and these should become their united channel to communicate and share 
their experience and knowledge of the gospel of Jesus Christ. 

Too many organisational structures are very expensive and so must be 
closely examined and assessed in their present form and functions. 

Education in mission, and for mission, must permeate the whole organi¬ 
sational structure which is ready to be responsive to people. 

Therefore relations between churches in Australia and the Pacific should 
also permeate the whole church, not just the highest governing structures of the 
churches. 
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John E. Mavor 

Coping with 
the changes ahead 

An Australian and his New Guinean friend wanted to visit a nearby island. The 
New Guinean offered to take the Australian in his outrigger canoe. The 
Australian said, ‘No, that’s far too slow. Let’s take the speed boat with the 
outboard motor’. Through rough weather the boat capsized and the Australian 
expressed surprise that his New Guinean friend had trouble getting it going again. 
‘Had we taken my canoe’, said the New Guinean, ‘I could easily fix it and we 
could paddle on’. 

The story was told by Father John Momis of Papua New Guinea at a 
seminar in Port Moresby in 1972. The Pacific can cope with change; but it will 
have to cope in its own time and its own way. Whether the world at large will give 
that time is another question. 

Changes in economics, political development, world view and urbanisation 
press upon the peoples of the Pacific. The price of oil from the ground escalates. 
The return for oil from coconut is almost static. Kiribati, Tuvalu, Vanuatu were 
unknown names to most till a few years ago. Each represents a new political state. 
Those islands which are not independent have become restless. The movement of 
people from rural villages to small urban communities continues across the 
Pacific in spite of attempts by one government or another to prevent it. Australian 
critics might recall that urbanisation is a world-wide phenomenon and that many 
of the residents of Australia’s metropolitan cities grew up in small country towns. 
Secularisation, based on attitudes to science, challenges Pacific peoples who 
gave up traditional views for a Christian one. The Pacific coped with that change 
and will cope again. 

Pacific people are committed to consensus thinking. In working towards a 
unified opinion, some people have more power than others, because of wealth or 
status. By and large, however, Pacific people are willing to keep talking to each 
other, even when there is great tension, in order to achieve a way forward. 

Change is always more adequately dealt with when people are conscious of 
their own identity as they face those changes. The people of the Pacific do 
not have one common identity. The differences between Fiji and Tonga are 
considerable and between Papua New Guinea and Kiribati they are enormous. 
Only as people in the various island states become conscious of their own 
capacity can change be dealt with adequately. The opening words of the Pacific 
booklet Development is People say, ‘Development is people. Not people having 
things done for them. Development is people doing things for themselves. That is 
what governments and others often forget’. 

Self identity is a basic requirement in dealing creatively with change. The 
movement towards this in the Pacific deserves great encouragement. The 
political concept of ‘the Pacific Way’ has been used to help New Zealand, 
Australia and other countries to understand the Pacific. In the island churches 
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there have been serious efforts to put theology and worship into a Pacific context 
The tensions that these efforts have sometimes generated give awareness of the 
problems involved in change. 

Three major belief systems operate in most Pacific nations. These are the 
traditional, the religious and the modem. Supporters of the first draw strength 
from the past; their motivation is loyalty to traditional beliefs and their power is in 
magic, bush medicine or fear. Their impact varies greatly from area to area. 
Adherents to the Christian faith form the second group. They draw strength from 
the widespread acceptance of Christianity across the Pacific. Their book is the 
Bible and almost every village has a representative of the faith (pastor, catechist, 
priest or minister) to help nourish the faithful. Often Christianity has been 
superimposed on the traditional, rather than instead of it. The third force is that of 
modernisation with a belief in scientific secularism, its devotees trained in 
education and its foremost representatives often the young elite. 

A key factor in coping with change in the future will be the extent that these 
three belief systems can be held in creative tension. If the traditional dominates, 
the people are equipped to retreat to life as it was and their present expectations 
cannot be met. If the Christian faith cannot speak the good news of Christ into 
modem Pacific society it will be seen as an inadequate faith. If modernisation 
holds total sway, the basic motivation of most Pacific people in the realm of the 
spiritual will have been denied. So the capacity of the people of the Pacific to cope 
with change will be determined by the extent to which these three forces are kept 
in relationship. 

Another way of approaching change is to make the strange familiar, to 
make it tolerable through acceptance and understanding. I recall seeing a dance in 
Papua which described the action of a carpenter whom the people found both 
strange and hard to accept I do not know his name, though it may exist in 
missionary literature. He is now part of the cultural heritage of those people, the 
changes he represented were accepted through a quite hilarious dance. 

The size of the Pacific island states, and their present economic dependence, 
create tremendous problems for political leaders trying to meet the rising 
expectations of their people. Yet a valuable point of view is that, rather than pity 
the Pacific with its problems, we should look to these people as symbols of hope in 
a world where the megopolis is becoming more common, where millions choke in 
pollution, where leisure is much talked of but little practised and where, in 
overcrowding, millions are lonely. 

The Pacific can cope with change. The people have done it before. Then it 
was by adopting the Christian faith, by accepting the political patterns of the West 
and the goals for development which the West imposed. Now it must be by 
working out their faith in Jesus Christ in the Pacific context, by accepting political 
independence’s challenging opportunities and by determining their own develop¬ 
ment priorities and timetable. As they do these things, we in Australia may need 
an increasing number of their missionaries to inspire and nourish us. 
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Floating Coconut 

Swiftly, swiftly, swiftly, 

The helpless floating coconut moves; 
Follow the current swiftly, 

Away to the deeps, back to the reefs. 

Tossed by the waves to and fro, 

Floating coconut had no choice; 

Half frozen, half burnt, 

The helpless floating coconut drifts. 

Lonely in the deep blue sea. 

Drifts the helpless floating nut; 

The hungry fisherman way in the deep, 
Thirsty, tired and weary. , 

Food, drink, floating coconut, 

Tired fisherman, pick me up! 

Have a feed! Have a drink! 

Life, life, floating coconut. 

Can you see, can you know? 

Good news, Good news; 

Floating coconut, floating coconut, 
Restore life, meet the need. 

Floating coconut, floating coconut. 

Drifts away to meet the needs; 

Sinking below, rising above, 

Away to the deeps, back to the reefs. 

Goldie Vengo 
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the Pacific and was formerly research officer 
for the Australian Council for Overseas Aid. 
Peter Holden (Rev.) is secretary of the South 
Australian Council of Churches. 

Sitiveni V. Ratuvili (Rev.) is Director of 
Christian Citizenship and Social Service with 
the Methodist Church in Fiji. 
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Amelia Rokotuivuna is a former General 
Secretary of the Y.W.C.A. in Fiji and 
currently does research for international 
bodies. 

Walter Lini (Rev.) is Prime Minister of 
Vanuatu. 

Celestine Kulagoe’s poem ‘Peace Signs’ is 
published in Song of the Pacific , W.C.C. 
Moses Ymal Uludong’s poem ‘Milking the 
Natives’ is published in Pacific Challenges, 
W.C.C. 

Albert B’urua (Rev) is Moderator of the 
United Church in Papua New Guinea and the 
Solomon Islands. 

Lorine Tevi was General Secretary (1976- 
1981) of the Pacific Conference of Churches 
based in Fiji. 

Brendan O’Dwyer is a project officer with the 
Centre for Continuing Education, Australian 
National University. 

Harry Tevi (Rt Rev.) is Anglican Bishop of 
Vanuatu. 

S. Amanaki Havea (Rev.) is Principal of the 
Pacific Theological College in Suva. 

Jacques Nicole (Rev.) is a lecturer at the 
Pacific Theological College, Suva. 

The tale ‘Easter Story’ is from the Liturgical 
Catechetical Institute, Goroka, Papua New 
Guinea and was supplied by Asian Bureau 
Australia. 

Konai Helu Thaman’s poem ‘My Neighbour’ 
is published in Pacific Islands Monthly , 
September, 1975. 

Ruth Lechte is South Pacific Area Director 
for the World Y.W.C.A. 

Daniel Mastapha (Rev.) is immediate past 
President of the Methodist Church in Fiji. 

John Doom is General Secretary of the 
Evangelical Church in French Polynesia. 

Eti Sa’Aga’s poem ‘Him Fella Saviour’ is 
published in Song of the South Pacific , 

W.C.C. 

John Brown (Rev. Dr.) is General Secretary 
of the Commission for World Mission, 

Uniting Church in Australia. 

Paula Niukula (Rev.) is Connexional 
Secretary of the Methodist Church in Fiji. 
Leslie Boseto (Rev.) is immediate past 
Moderator of the Uniting Church in Papua 
New Guinea and the Solomon Islands and 
Bishop-elect of that church’s Solomon Islands 
region. 

John Mavor (Rev.) is General Secretary of 
the Board of Education of the N.S. W. Synod 
of the Uniting Church and a former Christian 
educator in the Pacific. 

Goldie Vengo’s poem ‘The Floating Coconut’ 
is from the book of that title published by 
Lotu Pasifika Productions, Suva, Fiji. 





Francis Bogota's play ‘This Man’ is 
published in A.B.M. Review , February, 1969 
and is reproduced by permission of the 
Anglican Bishop of Melanesia. 


Thanks are extended to the publishers of 
the various publications listed for permission 
to publish poetry; to John Taylor, of the 
Communications Department, World Council 
of Churches, for permission to publish photo¬ 
graphs from their files; to the Australian 
Broadcasting Commission for permission to 
publish in edited form Brendan O’Dwyer’s 
interview with Mrs. Lorine Tevi; and to the 
South Pacific Social Sciences Association for 
permission to publish in abridged form the 
article by Vilsoni Tausie, originally printed in 
Pacific Perspective, Vol. 8, No. 1. 

Statistics were compiled from a variety of 
sources, the chief of which was the Pacific 
Islands Almanac , Pacific Publications, 
Sydney. 


Pacific nations statistics 


PAPUA NEW GUINEA 

Area: 463,476 sq.km. Comprises half the main 
island of New Guinea plus nine main island 
groups and nine smaller groups — some 200 
islands in all. Mainland Papua New Guinea, 
Manus group, New Britain, New Ireland, 
Bougainville. Capital: Port Moresby. Popula¬ 
tion: 3,168,700(1980 estimate). Government 
independent — Governor-General and uni¬ 
cameral parliament. Economy: Main industries 
— agriculture (copra, cocoa, coffee, subsistence 
crops), mining (copper, gold), manufactures. 
Main exports: coffee, cocoa, copra, coconut oil, 
timber, copper ore and concentrates. Markets: 
Australia, Japan, West Germany, Britain, U.S.A. 
Main imports: Non-electrical machinery, trans¬ 
port equipment, cereals, meat, metal manufac¬ 
tures, foodstuffs. Main suppliers: Australia, 
U.S.A., U.K., Singapore. Trade: Australian 
exports: $174.8 (machinery, metals and metals 
manufactures, milled rice, fresh and frozen 
meats). Australian imports: $12.6 (coffee, cocoa, 
vegetable oils and fats, wood and cork manufac¬ 
tures, wood, timber, cork). 


Churches: 

Roman Catholic (31%) 800,000 

Evangelical Lutheran 500,000 

United Church 380,000 

Anglican 150,000 

Seventh Day Adventist 77,000 

Gudnius Lutheran 60,000 

Evangelical Alliance 220,000 


Christian total (est) 2,500,000. Belonging to the 
Melanesian Council of Churches are the Roman 
Catholic, Lutheran, United, Anglican and Baptist 
Churches and the Salvation Army. There are 
also 11 associate member organisations. 

NIUE 

Area: 258 sq.km. One island. Capital: Alofi. 
Population: 3580 plus about 6000 in N.Z. 
Economy: Main industries: copra, tropic fruit 
and other agriculture, timber, livestock, handi¬ 
crafts, lime juice. Main exports: copra, passion- 
fruit, handicrafts, seeds, honey, limes, lime juice. 
Main markets: N.Z., U.K., Australia. Main 
imports: foodstuffs, machinery, transport equip¬ 
ment, manufactures, beverages, tobacco, chemi¬ 
cals, mineral fuels. Main suppliers: N.Z., Japan, 
Singapore, Fiji, Australia. Trade: Australian 
exports: $6000 (food). Australian imports: — 


Churches: 

Niuean Church 2,685 

Mormon 358 

Roman Catholic 180 

Jehovah’s Witnesses Some 

Seventh Day Adventist Some 
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WESTERN SAMOA 

Area: 2,934 sq.km. Two main islands, about 20 
smaller islands. Upolu, Savai’i. Capital: Apia 
on Upolu. Population: 152,000. Government 
independent parliamentary democracy. Econ¬ 
omy: Main industries: agriculture, (copra, cocoa, 
coffee, subsistence crops, tropical fruit, vege¬ 
tables), livestock, handicrafts, tourism, fisheries, 
timber, manufactured foodstuffs, light manu¬ 
factures). Main exports: copra, cocoa, bananas, 
foodstuffs. Main markets: N.Z., U.K., U.S., 
Australia, Canada. Main imports: electrical 
machinery, transport equipment, food, beverages, 
manufactures. Main suppliers: U.K., Australia, 
Japan, Canada. Trade: Australian exports: $6m. 
(flour, rice, prefab, buildings). Australian imports: 
$173,000 (cocoa, brassieres). 


Churches: 

Congregational 75,679 

Roman Catholic 33,180 

Methodist 23,864 

Mormon 12,000 

Seventh Day Adventist 2,840 

Anglican 426 


TONGA 

Area: 750 sq.km. Three main island groups with 
162 islands. Tongatapu, Eua, Haapai, Vava’u 
Group, Kotu Group. Capital: Nuku’alofa on 
Tongatapu. Population: 92,000. Government 
independent monarchy. Economy: Main indus¬ 
tries: agriculture (copra, vegetables, fruit), des- 
sicated coconut, tourism. Main exports: copra, 
bananas, dessicated coconut Main imports: food, 
live animals, manufactures, machinery, transport 
equipment. Main suppliers: N.Z., Australia, 
Fiji, U.K., Japan. Main markets: Netherlands, 
N.Z., Australia. Trade: Australian exports: 
$3.4m. (flour, machinery, canned meat). Aust¬ 
ralian imports: $1.3m. (copra, fruit, vegetables). 


Churches: 

Free Wesleyan 42,687 

Roman Catholic 14,414 

Free Church of Tonga 12,326 

Mormon 8,350 

Church of Tonga 8,031 

Seventh Day Adventist 1,919 

Anglican 904 

Assemblies of God 338 


VANUATU 

Area: 11,800 sq.km. Some 80 islands. Efate, 
Espiritu Santo, Malekula, Tanna, Pentecost, 
Ambryn, Banks Group). Capital: Vila on Efate 
Island. Population: 113,000 (1980 estimate). 












Government independent— 39-member elected 
Assembly with Chief Minister. Economy: Main 
industries: agriculture (bananas, taro, copra, 
cocoa, meat, dairy products), fish, manganese. 
Main exports: fresh and canned meat, copra, 
cocoa, coffee. Markets: France, New Caledonia, 
Solomon Islands, Tahiti. Main imports: rice, 
medical supplies, electrical machinery, cars, 
metal sheeting. Main suppliers: Australia, N.Z., 
U.K., France. Trade: Australian exports: 
$9,111,000 (rice, machinery, sugar). Australian 
imports: $153,000 (cocoa, beans, shells and 


husks). 

Churches: 

Presbyterian 45,000 

Roman Catholic 18,000 

Anglican 16,000 

Churches of Christ 3,500 

Apostolic 1,000 

Seventh Day Adventist 4,000 

Free Evangelical Church 1,500 


Full members of the Vanuatu Christian Council 
are the Presbyterian, Roman Catholic, Anglican, 
Churches of Christ and Apostolic Churches. 
Observer members are Seventh Day Adventists 
and Assemblies of God. There are various 
smaller Christian churches and Jehovah’s 
Witnesses and Bahais. 


NEW CALEDONIA 

Area: 19,103 sq.km. Main islands New Caledonia, 
Isle of Pines, Loyalty, Belese, Chesterfield Group, 
Walpole, Surprise, Huon. Capital: Noumea on 
New Caledonia. Population: 137,000 (1980 
est.) (Includes 56,500 Melanesians, 53,000 
Europeans, 7,000 Polynesians, 10,900 Wallisians. 
Government overseas territory of France, 
represented in French Parliament. Economy: 
Main industries: mining (nickel, manganese), 
tourism, agriculture (coffee, copra, meat and 
dairying). Main exports: nickel, manganese, 
coffee, copra. Markets: France, Japan. Main 
imports: transport equipment, mining machinery, 
manufactures, medical supplies, foodstuffs, 
clothing). Suppliers: Australia, France. Trade: 
Australian exports: $ 19.1m. (machinery, pet¬ 
roleum, food, drink, tobacco, metals, manufac¬ 
tures). Australian imports: $1.15 m. (ferro nickel). 
Churches: 


Eglise Catholique 

91,000 

Eglise Evangelique 

20,370 

Eglise Evangelique Libre 

8,560 

Assemblees de Dieu 

680 

Eglise Adventiste 

650 

Mormon 

530 

Reorganised Church of Jesus Christ 
of Latter Day Saints 

320 

Anglican 

260 

Jehovah’s Witnesses 

620 

Other religions: 

Bahai 

320 

Muslim 

4,250 


SOLOMON ISLANDS 
Area: 28,530 sq.km. Ten large islands or groups, 
922 islands in all. Guadalcanal, Santa Isabel, 
San Christobal, Malaita, New Georgia, Choiseul 
Kolombangara, Vella Lavella, Kennell. Capital: 
Honiara on Guadalcanal. Population: 160,998. 
Government independent — Governor-General 
with 38-member elected parliament. Economy: 
Main industries: agriculture (copra, cocoa, rice), 
timber, cattle, fisheries, oil palm, light manu¬ 
factures. Main exports: copra, timber, fish. Main 
markets: Japan, Australia, Germany, U.K., N.Z., 
Papua New Guinea. Main imports: machinery 
and transport equipment, manufactures, food¬ 
stuffs. Main suppliers: U.K., Japan, Singapore. 
Trade: Australian exports: $8,541,000 

(Machinery, rice, sugar). Australian imports: 
$228,000 (Tuna, copper alloy waste, veneer 


logs). 

Churches: 

Anglican 53,500 

Roman Catholic 30,590 

South Seas Evangelical 27,370 

United 17,710 

Seventh Day Adventist 16,100 

Christian Fellowship 3,500 

Jehovah’s Witnesses 3,000 

Other religions: 

Bahai 800 


There are small groups of Assemblies of God, 
Missionary Baptist Church of California and 
South Pacific Evangelical Fellowship. 

FUI 

Area: 18,376 sq.km. Some 320 islands, 105 
inhabited Viti Levu, VanuaLevu, Taveuni, Lau, 
Kadavu, Lomaiviti Group, Yasawa Group, 
Rotuma Group. Capital: Suva on Viti Levu. 
Population: 612,046. Includes 272,447 Fijians, 
306,957 Indians, 3,393 Europeans, 10,721 part- 
Europeans, 4,633 Chinese, 5,442 other Pacific 
Islanders, 7,619 Rotumans. Government inde¬ 
pendent. Governor-General and bi-cameral 
parliamentary system. Economy: Main indus¬ 
tries: sugar, tourism, copra, gold, other agri¬ 
culture, manufacturing. Exports: sugar, gold, 
coconut products, molasses. Markets: Britain, 
Australia, N.Z., U.S.A., Canada. Imports: 
machinery and transport equipment, manufac¬ 
turing, foodstuffs, mineral fuels. Suppliers: 
Australia, Japan, U.K., N.Z. Trade: Australian 
exports: $60.5m. (petroleum, machinery, wheat, 
iron and steel). Australian imports: $10.1 (gold, 
bullion, coconut oil, timber, molasses). 


Churches: 

Methodist 219,900 

Roman Catholic 49,800 

Seventh Day Adventist 9,300 

Assemblies of God 7,100 

Anglicans 5,700 

Presbyterian 619 

Other Christian 7,200 

Other religions: 

Hindu 234,520 

Muslim 45,247 
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FRENCH POLYNESIA 


NAURU 


Area: 4,000 sq.km. More than 400 islands. 
Society islands, Windward Islands, Leeward 
Islands, Marquesas Islands. Capital: Papeete on 
Tahiti. Population: 140,000. Government over¬ 
seas territory of France. Economy: Main indus¬ 
tries: agriculture (copra, tobacco, vanilla, tropi¬ 
cal fruit), tourism, livestock, small boat building, 
fisheries. Main exports: copra, tobacco, vanilla, 
canned fish, tropical fruit Main markets: France, 
West Germany, Australia. Main imports: canned 
food, household equipment, manufactures. Main 
suppliers, France, U.S.A., Australia, N.Z., U.K. 
Trade: Australian exports: $514,000 (food, 
chemicals, milk). Australian imports: $46,000 
(copper alloy waste, vanilla). 

Churches: 

Societe des Missions Evangeliques 


de Paris 70,000 

Seventh Day Adventist 2,800 

Mormon 8,500 

Roman Catholic 46,000 


AMERICAN SAMOA 

Area: 196 sq.km. Sixty inhabited, 20 small unin¬ 
habited islands. Tutuila, Aunuu, Swains, Manu’s 
group. Capital: Pago Pago. Population: 31,000. 
Government U. S. unincorporated territory with 
government and bicameral legislature. Economy: 
Main industries: fish canning, watch manufac¬ 
turing. Main exports: canned fish, fish meal. 
Main markets: U.S.A. Main imports: food, 
manufactures, machinery, petroleum. Main 
suppliers, U.S.A. N.Z. Trade: Australian ex¬ 
ports: $ 1,474,000 (rice, sugar, bakery products). 
Australian Imports: $326,000 (fish meal). 


Churches: 

Congregational 16,500 

Roman Catholic 6,000 

Methodist 2,000 

Mormon 3,000 

Seventh Day Adventist 600 


COOK ISLANDS 

Area: 233 sq.km. Fifteen inhabited and some 
100 smaller uninhabited islands in two clusters, 
Northern Cook Islands and Southern Cook 
Islands. Capital: Avarua on Rarotonga Island. 
Population: 19,000, with 20,000 living in N.Z. 
Government independent democracy, with free 
association with N.Z. Economy: Main industries: 
agriculture (coconuts, citrus, vegetables), citrus 
juice. Main exports: citrus juice, copra, bananas, 
tomatoes. Main markets: N.Z., Australia. Main 
imports: meat, dairy products, manufactures. 
Main suppliers: N.Z., Japan, Hong Kong, U.K., 
Australia. Trade: Australian exports: $312,000 
(food, machinery) Australian imports:— 
Churches: 

Cook Is. Christian Church 14,250 

Seventh Day Adventist 2,500 

Roman Catholic 2,250 
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Area: 21.1 sq.km. One island. Population: 
7,700. Government republic with President 
and elected parliament of 18. Economy: Main 
industries: phosphate mining, handicrafts. Main 
exports: phosphates. Main markets: Australia, 
N.Z., Japan. Main imports: timber, building 
materials, foodstuffs, motor vehicles, drapery, 
footwear, pharmaceuticals. Main suppliers: 
Australia, U.K., N.Z., Hong Kong. Trade: Aust¬ 
ralian exports $ 11.2m. (machinery, petroleum, 
processed mining products). Australian imports: 
$34.9m. (natural phosphates). 

Churches: 

Congregational 2,331 

Independent (Pentecostal) N.A. 

Roman Catholic 1,268 

TUVALU 

Area: 25.7 sq.km. Nine atolls and islands. 
Mamumea, Funafuti, Vaitupu^ Niutao, Nukuf- 
etau, Nanumanga, Nui, Nukulaelae. Capital: 
Funafuti. Population: 7,357 plus 1,500 in Nauru 
and Kiribati. Government Independent democ¬ 
racy. Economy: Main industries: copra, fishing. 
Main export copra. Main market: U.K. Main 
imports: foodstuffs, manufactures, petroleum. 
Main suppliers: Australia. 


Churches: 

Protestant 7,136 

Seventh Day Adventist 150 

Roman Catholic Some 

Jehovah’s Witnesses Some 

Other religions: 

Bahai Some 


KIRIBATI 

Area: 684 sq.km. Thirty inhabited and some 300 
uninhabited islands. Gilbert Group (16 main 
islands), Phoenix group (eight), Line Islands, 
Ocean Island. Capital: Tarawa on Tarawa Island 
in Gilbert Group. Population: 56,452 (Includes 
3,500 Polynesians and Micronesians). Govern¬ 
ment independent — elected President and 
House of Assembly. Economy: Main industries: 
phosphate mining, agriculture (copra, taro, fruit, 
vegetables), fisheries, livestock, handicrafts. 
Main exports: phosphate, copra. Main markets: 
Australia, N.Z., U.K. Main imports: foodstuffs, 
machinery and transport equipment, manufac¬ 
tures, mineral fuels. Main suppliers: Australia, 
U.K. Trade (includes Tuvalu): Australian 
exports: $5,943,000 (rice, flour, petroleum). 
Australian imports: $8,339,000 (natural phos¬ 


phates). 

Churches: 

Roman Catholic 28,321 

Kiribati Protestant 24,726 

Seventh Day Adventist 893 

Pentecostal 517 

Mormon 100 















For further reading 

Lotu Pasiflka Productions is the publishing house of the Pacific Conference 
of Churches, P.O. Box 208, Suva Fiji. Its publications include: 

Spiritual Bases for Rural Development in the Pacific , by Sitiveni Ratuvili. 
The Floating Coconut , a collection of poems from the Pacific region. 

Women of Fiji , by Sumitra Gokal, 31 profiles of outstanding women who are 
making their mark in community and government in Fiji today. 

Traditional Belief and the Christian faith. 

Pwapwa , an anthology of poems by students at a teacher training college in 
Papua New Guinea. 

Mata Pasifika is published by the Research Centre of the Pacific Conference 
of Churches in Vila, Vanuatu. Details from Pacific Churches Research 
Centre, Box 551, Vila, Vanuatu. 

PCC News is the quarterly journal of the Pacific Conference of Churches. 
Details from PCC News, Box 208, Suva, Fiji. 

Pacific Islands Monthly , published in Sydney, provides a regular review of 
Pacific area affairs. 

The Institute of Pacific Studies, University of the South Pacific, Box 
1168, Suva, Fiji publishes many titles of interest by Pacific Islanders, 
including: Education for Rural Development , by Patelisco Finau etal. 81 pp. 

Kanake: The Melanesian Way, by J.M. Tjibaou etal. in full colour, a 
classic study by a Melanesian New Caledonian. 

Our Crowded Islands , by Epeli Hau’ofa, discusses problems of population 
growth in the Pacific. 

Pacific Courts and Justice , by 20 Pacific Islanders, details many aspects of 
law and order. 

The New South Pacific , by R.G. Crocombe, looks at politics, religion, art 
and culture, social and economic organisation in present-day South Pacific. 

The Pacific Way: An Emerging Identity , by R.G. Crocombe. 

Youth of Fiji , by Meli Waqa, looks at difficulties confronting young in Fiji. 

Art in The New Pacific , by Vilsoni Tausie, a powerful book looking forward 
to a new awareness among island writers and society. 

Pacific Tourism As Islanders See It, by Lata Akau’ola et al. 

The King of Tonga, by Amaki Taulahi. 

Indian Communities in the Pacific, by P.N. Chakravarti etal. 

Beyond Pandemonium, by Walter Lini etal., from the New Hebrides to 
Vanuatu. 

The South Pacific Social Sciences Association, P.O. Box 5083, Suva, 
Fiji, publishes a distinctive and valuable half-yearly magazine of articles on 
economic political, historical and related fields in the South Pacific under the 
title Pacific Perspective. 

The Pacific Way, social issues in national development, containing the 
views of some of the South Pacific’s most significant leaders of opinion, is 
also published by the association. 
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The South Pacific Creative Arts Society, P.O. Box 5083, Raiwaga, Suva, 
Fiji publishes many interesting texts including: 

Some Modem Poetry from Fiji 

Some Modem Poetry from Western Samoa. 

Some Modem Poetry from Vanuatu. 

Some Modem Poetry from Solomon Islands. 

Third Mana Annual of Creative Writing , a collection of poems, short 
stories, interviews and articles by South Pacific writers. 

Mana , a six-monthly selection of short articles, plays, poems, reviews and 
articles. 
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This Man 

by Francis Bogotu 

Scene: In front of the altar of the new cathedral The stage is in complete 
darkness. Silently and quickly, the actors take their places. A drum beats a 
loud, mournful, tragic beat 

Spotlight up slowly on Man. He sits on his haunches, chin in hand. He is 
wearing town clothes, carrying TIME magazine, folded in his hand. 

Drum beats on, steadily, sadly. 

Man rises, turns his back on audience, walks slowly toward altar. Drum loud, 
double beat 

Man leaps round, full spotlight on him, throws high his hands and begins his 
opening speech. Throughout the speech there is only the spotlight on Man. 

Who Are We? 

I am looking for myself. 

I am looking for a man who will answer to my name. 

So I can see what sort of man, 

How big he is, how brown or black. 

What language does he speak, what clothes he wears, 

What goes on inside his head, 

Whom does he love or hate — 

I am looking for that man 
Who is me. 

Sometimes I want to fight — bam! bam! 

Whom shall I fight? — no enemies. 

Sometimes I want to love — ah, love! 

Whom shall I love? Nobody wants me for a lover. 

And sometimes I think I float above the town, 

To watch myself hang around, 

Story here, drink there, work today, sleep tonight, 

So I think, — who is that stonehead in the long pants? 

Is it me? 

And I’m not the only one — 

Plenty of us, walking, laughing, 

Putting on the style. 

But in the quiet hours of the morning, 

When we wake before the dawn, 

Thinking — who are we? 

We are the ones who do not know; 

But we need to find out soon, 

For tomorrow we ourselves have sons to teach. 

Our mothers and our fathers 
Came from the forest hills, 

Came from the island villages 
And from the ocean shore. 

When we are bom, they hope that we shall grow 
Like them — no, like their fathers, 

Wise in the ways of islands, 

Of gardening and fishing 
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And happy to be living 
In that home. 

But we have seen a different way, 

We have heard a different tune, 

We have turned our backs on old things 
And have opened up our minds 
To receive the junk and rubbish 
Of a new and foreign way. 

I have opened up my mind 
Like a giant rubbish-can 
And have welcomed into it 
Everything the European throws away. 

In there among the rubbish 
Are the good and useful things, 

But how to recognise them from the trash? 

For our fathers did not tell us 

And our mothers did not know 

What makes the new way stronger than the old; 

While our mothers never told us 

And our fathers never knew 

How to choose the good and leave the bad aside. 

So — who are we? 

We are the modern people, 

We are the new time men, 

Our houses are of concrete, 

We have electric light, 

The library is open 
And we can read and write. 

We can read in world newspapers 
About the brotherhood of man — 

And are these our true black brothers 
In the slums of America? 

Or shall we call these brothers, 

Murdering, raping nuns in Africa? 

But are these our true white brothers 
Making bombs and rocket war, 

Burning villages and children 
Like our own? 

O — the library is open 
And I can read and write, 

But what I read is driving me insane! 

Towards the end of the opening speech, lights go up on full stage, slowly. Thereis 
a blast of noise at the word ' insane’. 

From left the New Chorus enters. The music is taped, full-blast, contemporary, 
very loud, shaking the cathedral. The dance routine should be fast, jerky, 
passionate and violent. 

The dancers scoop up Man, a Girl takes him, seducing him into the New 
Way. The success of this sequence depends on the violence of the music and 
the skill with which the dancers can interpret the theme. 
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As the New Dance reaches its close, Man and the Girl who took him whirl off 
from the main group. Man's shirt is tom, he sweats freely. As the music dies, he 
sinks dazed and exhausted to the ground. The Girl stands looking, then pokes 
him with her foot and laughs loud, jeeringly into the air; then she turns and runs 
off, with the other dancers, all laughing. 

The drum begins again its loud, menacing, tragic beat Man lies, on the steps of 
the sanctuary, beaten. Stage lights fade. Soft spot on him. 

A guitar picks out the melody of Walkabout Long Chinatown, clear, floating 
melody. 

Man rises slowly, and walks. Spot on him. Some rubbish, beer bottles, bucket 
He take off his shoes and drops them in rubbish can. 

Man walks, stooped, smoking cigarette. 

He comes upon a dirty, decrepit Old Man. 

He stands and stares at him; he gives him his shirt wrapping it round the old 
man and, half-turning to the audience, begins his second speech: 


Where Have They Gone? 

Where have they gone, Olo? 

Where are the people of your time? 
The gardens are empty, Olo, 

The people have gone to the town. 
The dancing is finished, Olo, 

The men’s house is broken and gone. 
The hills are silent, Olo, 

The pipes and drums are dead. 

The canoes are rotting, Olo, 

The axeheads are heaped in the bush. 
The people are gone, Olo, 

And only the ghosts remain. 

But why have they gone? 

Why have they left us alone? 

What happened here in our fathers’ 
land, to drive them away? 

What terrible sickness came? 

Nothing like that, Olo, 

But only the passing of time. 

The new way came to them, Olo, 

And they could not understand. 

They tried fighting it, Olo, 

But they could not win the fight. 

They tried imitating it, Olo, 

And it made them sick with shame. 

O, where have they gone, Olo? 

Can only the ghosts remain? 

What was it like, Olo 
When you were young and strong? 
Tell me, where have they gone, Olo, 
That I may follow them there! 
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^ 4 ^ the speech ends , the Old Man points a bent finger off stage. Drum beats, 
rapidly , urgently. Enter, from the darkness, the Old Dancers. Their dance is a 
story, to pan pipes and the shell anklet rhythm. 

Man is deeply moved, watching alone. 

The Old Dance ends and the dancers move off. 

Man moves thoughtfully to centre stage. Spot on him. 

Drum beats insistently. 

The Girl reappears and stands, alone, beautiful. The Old Man squats, the shirt 
wrapped round him, on the opposite side of the stage. They are just on the edge of 
the light Man looks at them slowly, in turn: the drum beats on. Man faces the 
audience, and begins his third and final speech: 


Shall I Live? 

I see an old life, I see a new life; 

Where is my life? 

The new life is all around me, 

I hate it but I want it. 

See the dresses getting shorter, 

Moving up the thigh, tantalising me and 
tempting, 

But never daring 

To be like my mother in her bare-breasted 
and buttocked grace, 

For that would be an ancient honesty she 
could not bear. 

See the lipstick and the pretty pretty face, 

But look into those eyes and you only see 
A mirror of your stupid self. 

The offices are full of my brothers pushing 
paper. 

While the gardens and the hills stand 
without people, 

And the places of our fathers are the homes of 
forest birds. 

The sweet new life surrounds me 
Like the lollies that make rotten the white 
teeth of our children. 

God has a dream, and in his dream we live; 

He dreams me, as I walk and think. 

The same God dreamed my father, 

Who walked far into those blue hills, 

Where from the top he touched the stars, 

And heard the music of the people in the sky. 
The forest was his home, the trees his friends. 
His dead live on around, to help him, and to be 
remembered. 

In solemn sacrifice. 

He believed in God, his magic God, 

As I can never now believe. 

And in his faith he knew the cool sweet 
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Wind that blows down from the mountains on 
the lucky ones. 

Shall I live now, in narrow bitter ways, 

That never hear the music of the stars, 

Nor smell the river’s coldness in the morning, 

Nor see the stormy eye of God upon the darkening sea? 

No — I will not leave these things, 

My father knew them once, and I will find them too. 

But — if she comes again, can I keep my hands off her? 

No. If she comes again, I must take her, 

For the music comes into my legs and stomach, 

Her touch stops my poor brain without blood. 

Although she is the new thing that I hate, 

I want her. 

O here in me they meet, the old and the new! 

Two rivers rush together, boiling in the crazy 
whirlpool of my mind! 

O God, if you are dreaming me, dream on! 

Do not awake, and waking, throw away this 
helpless dream. 

Dream on, O God, and I will find a way, 

I will, I will, I will! 

As this speech ends , from both sides together the Old Dancers and New Dancers 
come racing in, leaping at Man, who falls to the ground They leap over him. 
Music is the contemporary sound of the New Dance and the custom music of the 
Old Dance played simultaneously at full blast The awful noise is symbolic' 
of the awful confusion of Mans mind 

As the leaping, deafening noise ends, the dancers disappear, all lights go out, 
stage in complete darkness as before. 
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